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WANTS OF THE TIME. 


WitTH all the disadvantages under which the Catholic Church 
labours in this country, her circumstances are on the whole 
such as to rouse to a hopeful ardour every soul that is capable 
of generous emotions. Contrasting her position and resources 
with those of the many sects which surround her, the more we 
reflect, the more confident we are that it is our own fault if the 
most clorious success does not crown our efforts. A golden 
opportunity is set before us, which, though it is accompanied 
with perils, and surrounded with obstacles of formidable mo- 
ment, is such as has never been granted to the Church in 
England since the great schism of the sixteenth century, and 
such as is not often vouchsafed by Divine wisdom to any 
branch of the Church in any part of the world. 

If there is one fact palpable to the unsectarian judgment, 
it is this,—that all other creeds are losing their favour with 
the bulk of the nation. They have had their day. They 
stand still in numbers, rarely advancing in proportion to the 
general population, and sometimes even falling off year by 
year. They remain what they were by a vis inertie, holding 
men more or less in their dominion by the force of habit, by 
worldly considerations, and because Great Britain as yet 
knows not where to turn for some better faith than the past 
generation knew. The reputation of the Establishment, of 
the Methodists, the Baptists, the Independents, the Quakers, 
and the rest, becomes every day lower. Less is said against 
them; but less is said and felt for them. That mutual tole- 
ration of one sect for another, which is now stronger than in 
any past age, springs from ever-increasing suspicions that all 
are more or less in the wrong. The world sees that for 300 
years Protestantism has had its swing, and that now at last 
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it is leaving the country far worse than it found it. Establish. 
mentism with its endowments has failed ; Voluntaryism, crying 
aloud against the failures of Iéstablishmentism, is as impotent 
as the object of its censures ; ultra-Protestantism is clearly not 
the Gospel, and Romanising Protestantism is confessedly a spu- 
rious imitation. ‘The people—the vast multitudinous majority 
ofthe human beings who crowd our shores—are untouched by 
these once active and proselytising sects. The nation, as a 
nation, sits loose to all alike; and in its threatening aspect 
towards them all, the more respectable adherents of these va- 
rious systems find ground for grave suspicion that the claims 
of every denomination of Protestantism are baseless dreams. 
Still, this populous empire is not prepared to accept the 
alternative of undisguised Atheism, or to clasp to its heart any 
one of those Pantheistic or Rationalist schemes which find so 
much favour in the eyes of continental unbelievers. Einglish- 
men and Scotchmen ask for some creed, some dogma, some 
intelligible and consistent explanation of what Christianity 
is, as a revelation from God to a race of dying men. And 
incapable as they are of much theorising, they are almost pre- 
pared to test the claims of opposing creeds by the power these 
creeds may now put forth to master, to regenerate, and to 
humanise that fearful population which has grown up about 
us, and which now pays no allegiance to Divine laws, and to 
human laws only that obedience which is the fruit of servile 
fear. And notwithstanding their anti-Catholic prejudices, they 
are disposed to accept the very same test in the case of the 
creed of Rome itself. Few men of independent minds are now 
resolved to deny the claims of Rome at all costs, if she shall 
prove herself capable of ruling and saving the multitude of the 
British poer. ‘They do not now pretend, as of old, that if the 
Catholic Church can govern the world, it is because she is a 
sorceress, mighty through lies and enchantments to deceive the 
poor and ignorant. In their secret hearts or in public state- 
ments they admit, that if she can reduce this boundless chaos 
to a world of moral beauty and order, it must be because she 
wields a mysterious power over passion and sin, and because 
Almighty God himself is her Invisible Guide. The old- 
fashioned cant about the enslavement of all intellects which 
submit to Rome, finds few applauders. Haughty, boastful, 
self-reliant England begins to perceive that if the great Crea- 
tor has granted a revelation to man, the first duty of man is to 
receive and obey, absolutely, cordially, unresistingly, the dog- 
mas and precepts of that revelation, whatsoever they may be. 
Such is our position towards the world about us. What 
is now our own state within? Whatever be our merits, and 
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whatever our demerits, it is plain that we are not yet prepared 
to act with efficiency upon the immense body of the I:nglish 
and Scottish poor. Before we can touch them, except here 
and there, and as it were by accident, we have a work of gigan- 
tic magnitude before us within the fold of the Catholic Church 
itself. We have positively a small nation of our own poor to 
bring back to the duties and privileges of their faith, and to 
save from misery and sin. The last five-and-twenty years 
have placed the Church in England in circumstances entirely 
without parallel in the past history of the Universal Church. 
A torrent of the poorest of the poor has flowed in upon us, 
and found us destitute of means for supplying them with the 
commonest necessities of the spiritual life. And still the tide 
flows on. While, during the last year, the entire population 
of London and some other ereat towns has remained stationary, 
through the ravages of disease and through emigration, the 
Catholic population, streaming in from Ireland, has increased. 
Many thousands have been added to the ranks of the Catholic 
poor; many thousands, whom we are no more prepared to 
receive as fellow-Christians than we are prepared to turn the 
desert wastes of their mourning native land into a blooming 
garden. For want of clergy, schools, churches, books, con- 
fraternities, and the whole instrumentality by which the 
Church works upon the souls of her children, they come over 
into our land only to die like heathens. Some find work, 
some nearly starve, some plunge into the lowest depths of 
sin in order to escape starvation; but nearly all suffer from 
starvation of the soul; scarcely one out of twenty finds in 
England and Scotland a home in the Catholic Church as 
already existing in this island. 

Here, therefore, must be our first work. We must begin 
by converting ourselves, if we would accomplish the conversion 
of England, We may pray, indeed, incessantly for that glo- 
rious consummation ; but practically we cannot attempt it on 
a large and effectual scale, until we have Christianised the 
uncounted myriads of Catholic poor who have fled to our 
shores, and made their earthly home in the recesses of our 
immense cities. They have the first claim upon our hearts 
and hands. They cannot be neglected without making our 
efforts for the conversion of Protestants a mockery. It is the 
least reparation we can make for English cruelty to Ireland, 
to bestow upon her exiled children the full blessings of the 
Catholic faith ; and we can scarcely hesitate to say, that if we 
Catholics do not come in good earnest to the spiritual aid of 
our poor Irish fellow- Christians, now that they have come to us, 
and settled themselves at our very doors, we shall be sharing 
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in the guilt of that tyrannical Protestantism which, until re- 
cently, has treated Ireland like a nation of slaves without souls, 

Now, let us ask ourselves what machinery we have at hand, 
ready to be brought to bear upon the great mass of the neglected 
Catholic poor. We are not speaking now of the more striking 
and absolutely necessary instruments for their instruction and 
salvation, namely, a sufliciency of clergy, churches, schools, 
and schoolmasters, or of such aids to their sanctification as are 
to be found in bodies like convents and confraternities of a 
purely religious character. We refer to those more secular 
plans by which these peculiarly spiritual instruments are aided 
in their working, and which are employed with such fatal 
success by the enemies of the Church in their misguided la- 
bours. We shall best explain our meaning, and shew how 
vast a field lies before us uncultivated, by a brief account of 
some part of the anti-Catholic machinery which is in ceaseless 
operation in this country. Let us see what those who are 
‘wise in their generation” are doing against us, and we shall 
perceive what efforts must be made by ourselves before we 
can even hope to do our duty to the multitudes of poor Ca- 
tholics who are now crying in their secret sorrows for some to 
come and help them. 

The fairest contrast to our works will be found in the pro- 
ceedings of some of the more numerous sects of the Dissenters. 
No contrast between ourselves and the members of the Es- 
tablishment can be so instructive, because the Church of 
England is in possession of an enormous revenue, which sup- 
ports almost all its clergy, and provides immense funds for the 
education of the upper and middle classes, so that whatever 
is voluntarily given by its members to the cause of religion 
comes, as it were, from their superfluities. Vast as are their 
undertakings, when compared with ours, they are little in- 
deed when their immense wealth is taken into the account. 
Indeed, no religious body in the kingdom does so little with 
such means. ‘Taking the Establishment as a body, and 
reckoning in it those who both call themselves Church-pceople 
and frequent its public services, there is no section of English 
Protestantism which presents so large a proportion of its 
members with so little self-sacrificing zeal for its well-being 
and for the propagation of its principles, such as they are. 
Of the Anglican Church, therefore, we shall say nothing, con- 
fining ourselves to the affairs of the three chief Protestant 
Nonconformist bodies, the Independents (or Congregational- 
ists), the Baptists, and the Methodists. 

But, even in comparing these last with ourselves, a certain 
proviso must be made, lest we seem to be overstating our own 
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defects and exaggerating the merits of our enemies. No class 
of persons calling themselves Christians in this island numbers 
in its ranks so large a proportion of the extreme poor. An 
immense majority of the Catholic body are not only men who 
gain their living by the sweat of their brow and receive weekly 
wages, but for the most part they belong to the poorest of 
the poor, who work at the hardest and worst paid occupations. 
No Protestant sect has many members of this class; they all 
find their strength in the rich, the comfortable, the decent, 
the men of capital, as opposed to those who live solely on 
their daily earnings. Sprung originally from a worldly origin, 
their resources are of this world, and their ranks are recruited 
by those who, possessing some tolerable proportion of worldly 
comforts, are not driven to seek their whole joy and peace in 
the promises and foretastes of future blessedness. One and 
all, in proportion as they recede further and further from the 
true Gospel of the Catholic Church, are found to present less 
and less charms to the poor, to the starving, to those who 
suffer both in body and soul. ‘The Methodists, the least 
heterodox, have had some measure of influence with the poor, 
when they knew nothing better than the Gospel according 
to Wesley and Whitfield. ‘The Independents and Baptists, 
more thoroughly heretical than the Methodists, mount higher 
in the scale of earthly rank. The Socinians, among whom 
scarcely the phraseology of Christianity is tolerated, are ex- 
clusively persons of respectability, and generally more or less 
cultivated and intelligent in their character. And as for the 
Establishment, which, by comprehending and upholding within 
its pale every possible variety of flagrant error and perverted 
truth, denies the existence of revealed doctrine at all, and 
caricatures the very idea of faith,—in this body, no sooner 
is a stray poor man roused to some little degree of religious 
zeal, than he straightway departs for some Dissenting com- 
munity, or submits to the true Church, disheartened and dis- 
gusted with the hollowness and unreality of Anglicanism in 
all its forms. All alike are supported by those who are at 
ease in body, as, alas! they are at ease in their souls. 

At the same time, we cannot forget that no Dissenting 
community counts among its adherents any portion of the 
wealthy aristocracy of rank, or any but a small portion of the 
second-rate moneyed aristocracy. One and all, they are a 
shopkeeping class, and if they reach not down to the mul- 
titude, so they stretch not up to the millionnaire, and the 
wearers of the coronet and the ermine. We, on the contrary, 
still reckon amongst us some hundreds of ancient families, 
noble or gentle, and many of them of vast wealth. So that 
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if the whole English Catholic body were, with one heart and 
one purse, to do its duty, our actual pecuniary means would 
fall little short of the resources of the vulgar sectaries, who, 
whatever their faults, can at least claim the praise of zeal. 

Of these, the first that claim notice are the Methodists. 
On the 25th of July last the regular Wesleyan Methodist 
Connexion reported itself to consist of about 350,000 mem- 
bers in Great Britain only. So far as we can understand, this 
number includes children of all ages. It is, however, exclu- 
sive of certain seceding bodies of Methodists, who have set 
up “ branch Churches” (on the High-Church Anglican theory) 
during the last half century. ‘These last are the “ Methodist 
New Connexion,” the * Primitive Methodist Connexion,” the 
* Wesleyan Methodist Association,” and the ‘ Bible Christian 
Connexion.” Some of these are very numerous, but, as we 
shall not include their societies, funds, &c. in our sketch of 
general Methodist affairs, we need not trouble our readers 
with their precise numbers. 

The old “ Wesleyan Methodist Connexion,” then, numbers 
350,000 members; fewer, be it observed, perhaps consider- 
ably, than the Catholics of London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
united. Now mark the first fact. This branch of Method- 
ism possesses a Propaganda, whose objects are as nearly as 
possible the same as those of the Catholic Propaganda at 
Rome. It is called the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and 
its income during the year ending with April 1849 amounted, 
from Great Britain alone, to 75,000/., being nearly three 
quarters of the whole amount of the income of the Propaganda 
at Rome tor the same year! Including ad/ their expenditure, 
which is supported by small collections made in various parts 
of the world, the sum of money spent by this division of the 
Methodist sect alone for missionary purposes amounts, in 
round numbers, to 112,000/., being precisely the income of 
the Missionary Society of the whole Catholic Church gathered 
from all parts of Christendom. A curious fact, to say the 
least. 

As an example of what this same “ denomination” is doing 
in other matters, we may quote the account given of the pro- 
gress of their chapel-building. ‘ More than 150 chapels and 
school-houses have been erected during the year. One-fourth 
of the chapels erected are entirely free from debt, and the 
yearly income from the others supplies twenty per cent on the 
debts remaining on them.” (Where is the new Catholic church 
which pays off twenty per cent of its debt every year?) ‘ The 
school-houses are al/ free from debt. It has been determined, 
first, that at least two-thirds of the entire cost of the proposed 
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erections shall be actually raised before the erection is com- 
menced; and, secondly, that the anticipated income on the 
remaining debt shall not be less than fifteen per cent. The 
school-buildings are required to be wholly free from debt. 
In instances where the income is precarious, the chapels are 
required to be erected without any debt remaining upon them. 
It also appears that successful efforts have lately been made 
by the Wesleyans to combine architectural propriety with 
strict economy. Several large and beautiful chapels, recently 
erected in London and other places, are given as standing 
proofs of their success in this respect. These chapels are 
nearly all Gothic in their style of architecture.” Such is 
Methodist chapel-building, and such are Methodist notions 
on the subject of debt. 

But we turn to the Congregationalists, or Independents. 
As far as we can judge, this sect numbers about 250,000 dis- 
ciples, including children. Of their proceedings in union with 
the Baptist denomination we shall give some details farther 
on. We first specify some of their own separate associations 
for the spread of that theory which they call ‘ the Gospel.” 
First, they have the Home Missionary Society, which “ has 
for its object to supply the destitute towns and districts of 
England with the scriptural ministrations of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” Its receipts for the past year were between 
60007. and 7000/., and they circulated 76,000 tracts, 2000 
Protestant Bibles, and above 4000 copies of dissenting perio- 
dicals. ‘The Irish Evangelical Society does the same work 
in Ireland, and spent about 4000/. last year; 3000/7. was in 
like manner expended by the Colonial Missionary Society. 
They have also a Lund for aged Ministers, supplied by the pro- 
fits of two small Independent periodicals, the Christian Witness 
and the Christian’s Penny Magazine. ‘The circulation of the 
Witness averages 32,000 monthly, that of the Magazine above 
100,000. The profits on the sales of last year, including divi- 
dends on stock invested, reached 1500/. We should like to 
see the profits (?) of al/ the Catholic periodicals for the past 
year summed up. ‘Taking together the Dublin Review, the 
Rambler, Dolman’s Magazine, the Tablet, the Catholic Siand- 
ard, the Orthodox, and the Register, and balancing the losses 
of some against the gains of the rest, their financial returns 
would, we suspect, amount to about nz/. ‘The whole number 
of periodicals published by the Congregationalists are the fol- 
lowing:—The Congregational Year-Book, British Quarterly 
Review, Biblical Review and Congregational Magazine, the 
Evangelical Magazine, the Christian Witness, the Christian 
Penny Magazine, the Juvenile Missionary Magazine, the 
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Scottish Congregational Magazine, the Bible-Class Magazine, 
the British Banner, the Nonconformist, the Patriot, and the 
Christian Times. ‘These four last, be it observed, are news- 
papers; three of them weekly, and one published twice a 
week. Besides this, they have fifteen colleges, whose average 
income amounts to above 80/. a year for each student. What 
is the average annual income per student of Ushaw, or Old 
Hall Green, or Oscott, or Prior Park ? 

The “ Baptists,” including their two chief divisions, are 
about equal in numbers to the Congregationalists. During 
the last year the Baptist .Wissionary Society expended above 
23,0002.; their Home Missionary Society expended nearly 
5000/.; the Baptist Irish Society spent 2500/. in trying to 
Protestantise the Irish; their Pble-Translation Society sent 
out nearly 50,000 copies of the Protestant Bible, in whole or in 
part. Besides these societies, they have various others which, 
with several periodicals, all aim at the same end. 

It is, however, in those instanees in which the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Baptists work together that the most striking 
proofs of their energy are to be found; and it Is in those that 
we are to learn how vast is the machinery which for many 
years past has been in operation to prevent the spread of the 
Catholic religion. The London Missionary Society is one of 
the most powerful of these engines. Its professed object is 
thus described by itself: ‘‘ As the union of Christians of 
various denominations, in carrying on this great (missionary) 
work, is a most desirable object, so as to prevent, if possible, 
any cause of future dissension, it is declared to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Missionary Society, that its design 
is not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or 
any other form of Church order and government (about which 
there may be difference of opinion among serious persons), 
but the glorious Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen ; 
and that it shall be left (as it ought to be left) to the minds of 
the persons whom God may call into the fellowship of his 
Son from among them, to assume for themselves such form of 
Church-government as to them shall appear most agreeable to 
the word of Ged.” To those who know the peculiarities of 
different Protestant sects, it would be clear at once that this 
preamble would have charms in the eyes of few persons except 
those of the Independent and Baptist denominations. And 
accordingly, the London Missionary Society is almost exclu- 
sively supported by these two sects. It is practically their 
work, and theirs alone. Such as it is, however, it expended 
during the past year 67,0007. in the furtherance of its aims; 
that is, more than half of the whole revenues of the Catholic 
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Propaganda for the same period. Its success, of course, is 
quite another thing. If the effects ofall this gigantic machinery 
were proportionate to the money and labour that is put in 
motion, the relative position of Catholics and Protestants would 
be far different from what it is. We are only stating what 
Protestants do in furtherance of Protestantism. One thing 
only they cannot buy—the blessing of God upon their labours. 

The Religious Tract Society is another joint work of these 
two denominations. From its depét in Paternoster Row,* 
this Society issued, during the past year, no less than eighteen 
millions of copies of its various books and tracts. Of these 
there is perhaps not one which does not definitely incuicate 
some antichristian heresy, while an immense number are 
dedicated to the sole purpose of persuading the people that 
the Pope of Rome is Antichrist, and all Catholics idolaters. 
Since its institution in 1799, this Society has circulated jive 
hundred millions of copies of tracts and books. Its deeds 
remind one of the plagues of Egypt, and the countless hosts 
of locusts, flies, and frogs, with which avenging justice smote 
the enemies of the Israelites. Happily for us, the same Al- 
mighty Power which guarded the children of Israel, so that 
none of these plagues came near them, is still watching over 
us also; and so long as our faith in our Divine Head remains 
but firm, the pestilential swarms fill the air in vain. 

A third society is the Sunday-School Union, an associa- 
tion for the stimulating and encouraging of Suuday-school 
teachers. This Society, during the past year, has had 123,000 
scholars under its care in London and the suburbs alone; and 
it has sold publications, issued by itself, to the value of nearly 
10,0002, 

The London City Mission during the last year has ex- 
pended 18,0002. in the employment of two hundred and four- 
teen ‘* missionaries,” who visit the London poor at their 
homes, and occupy themselves, to a great extent, in preju- 
dicing their minds against the Catholic religion. Within the 
same period they have distributed considerably more than @ 
million tracts. 

Lhe Bible Society must also be included in the present 
enumeration; for it is chiefly, though not solely, supported 
by the Independents and Baptists. ‘This Society, whose spe- 
cial object is to make use of the Bible in a way directly op- 

* It is curious that these various Protestant sects have their chief depots in 
that one solitary spot in London where the very names of the streets still tell of 
the ancient prevalence of that creed which they labour to destroy. Paternoster 
Row, 4ve Maria Lane, Paul’s Chain, Amen Corner, Sermon Lane, and Rocd 


Lane, all close by St. Paul’s Cathedral, attest the change that has come over the 
faith of England. 
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posed to the Divine intention respecting it; and by employing 
one portion of the Word of God against another portion, to 
foster in the Church the great curse of the kingdom of Satan, 
and to divide her against herself ;—this Society received above 
95,0007. for the sale of its falsely-translated and mutilated 
Bibles, during the past year. 

In addition to these associations, there are many others 
existing under the same influence, which we should weary 
our readers by detailing. One more illustration alone we 
shall give of the frightful extent of the machinery which is at 
work against us. ‘There are more than one hundred and fifty 
periodicals, from newspapers up to Quarterly Reviews, pub- 
lished in London, whose sole object it is to propagate some form 
of religious error. ‘These hundred and fifty unwearying as- 
sailauts of the Church are altogether exclusive of the general 
body of the Periodical Press, which, with few exceptions, is 
vehemently hostile to Catholicism, although it only occasion- 
ally touches upon the subject of religion. 

Such is the organised opposition to the conversion of Eng- 
land, exclusive of all that is done in preaching and in the 
more purely professional works of the various Protestant de- 
nominations. And yet, nevertheless, every zealous and en- 
lightened Catholic who plunges courageously into the fight, 
feels himself in a moment to be like a steel-clad knight of old, 
before whose trenchant sword the ranks of opposing plebeians 
were smitten to the earth, as ears of corn before the reaper’s 
sickle. This overwhelming monster, whose hands are not 
like those of Briareus, only cne hundred in number, but are 
to be reckoned by millions, is vulnerable at every point. ‘The 
‘‘ sword of the Spirit” draws blood wheresoever it touches him ; 
the ‘shield of faith” turns aside the most poisoned of the 
arrows from his quiver. With all its boundless means, its 
zeal, its organisation, its societies, and its publications, Pro- 
testantism cannot hold its place in the country, and fails to 
reach the heart even of its own poor. 

This is the marvel of the age, that never was Protestant- 
ism more respectable, more benevolent, and more sincere, and 
yet never was it so hopelessly helpless. Herein lies the 
striking contrast between its destiny and that of the Catholic 
Church ; that whensoever Catholicism has lost her hold upon 
any nation, it has first become relaxed, and its sons have 
been more or less a scandal to their generation; while the 
period when Protestantism is more free from scandals than 
at any previous epoch, is the hour which most signally dis- 
plays its human origin, and its utter powerlessness to cope 
with the world and its sins. When any branch of the Ca- 
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tholic Church fails in any work that it undertakes, it is clearly 
through the faults of its children ; when Protestantism fails, it 
is as clear that it is through its own radical deficiencies. We 
depend for success upon the aid of Almighty God; and that 
aid He grants in proportion to the fidelity with which we 
fulfil the conditions He has annexed to success. SProtestant- 
ism, being a human invention, depends upon its own resources 
alone; and when the particular combination of events which 
gave it birth has ceased to exist, it has no hidden spring of 
vitality to develop a new life ; mole ruit sud ; man devised it 
for his own purposes; those purposes it often accomplishes, 
and then perishes, a lifeless form. 

And thus it is that at this very moment, when, so far a 
human resources are concerned, almost every thing is thee oe 

s, the promise of triumph is nevertheless so sure. We have 
but to take a lesson from our enemies, and combat them with 
their own weapons, and it will speedily appear on which side 
is the blessing of Almighty God. That blessing we cannot 
have, if we do nothing. The Gospel is not to be propagated 
by a series of miracles. The great characteristics of each age 
of the world must be comprehended and seized by Catholics, 
and turned to a holier purpose, if we would fulfil the condi- 
tions which God requires ere He grants his promised victory. 
So soon, therefore, as we learn what our foes are doing, let us 
arise and do the same. Being more worldly-wise than we are, 
they will frequently be the first to devise ingenious schemes 
for the propagation of their views. But, so soon as they have 
fashioned a new weapon, why do we not wrest it from their 
hands, and turn it against them ? or if we cannot wrest it from 
them, why do we not go straightway to our own fires, and 
forge other like weapons? Thus did the old Pagan Romans 
advance from triumph to triumph. The moment that most 
practical of all races came in contact with or subdued any 
hostile race, their first work was to embody in their own 
system of civilisation and warfare every detaii worth imitation 
in the system or habits of their foes. “And why should Chris- 
tian Rome, by her representatives in England, be less wise 
in her generation than the Pagans, whom ‘she supplanted on 
their very imperial throne? Fifty years ago, English Catho- 
lics, however ardently they desired it, could do little for their 
faith; now, we can do everything, ¢f we choose. 

For instance, mark the newborn efforts of Protestants and 
men of no religious creed to establish schools for the most 
destitute, and for young men and women. Hitherto, nighl- 
schools of all kinds have been rare every where. At length 
the eyes of men are opened, and they perceive that the ordi- 
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nary machinery of d: iy-schools leaves untouched those who, 
perhaps, most ‘of all need the help of others to educate them. 
And—we say it to their honour—in many of our most 
crowded cities, persevering and extensive attempts are made 
to win the hearts and reform the lives of those whose exist- 
ence has, until recently, been absolutely forgotten. Why, 
then, are we behindhand in the race? Have we no destitute 
poor, no boys and girls who from their very infancy are 
forced to toil like grown-up men and women, throughout the 
livelong day ? Have we no race of youths and maidens ex- 
posed at the most perilous season of life to all the dangers 
of idleness, ignorance, and vice? What but night- schools of 
various kinds can do anything for such as these ? ? 

Observe, too, what Protestant benevolence and — is 
doing to inerease the personal comforts of the poor. See the 
baths and wash-houses, the model lodging-houses, my hospt- 

tals, the alms-houses, which rise in every direction, and in 
which, alas! little is done for the relégion of the poor, and 
what little is done is directly opposed to the true Faith. 
Conceive, however, how vast the blessing to Catholic young 
men, even of one large lodging-house in each of our great 
cities ; where everything should be arranged in strict conten 
mity with the rules of Catholic morality, every aid be given 
for the religious instruction and edification of the inmates, 
and the very sight of the building and its apartments should 
betoken the presence of Almighty God, and the consolation 
to be derived from the intercession of his saints. Take a 
Protestant lodging-house at its best, it cannot be what Catho- 
lic doctrine requires, because Protestantism and Catholicism 
have different standar ds of right and wrong. ‘The difference 
which would exist between a Catholic and Pr otestant lodging- 
house for the poor may be estimated from the differerice 
which invariably exists between the dormitories in a Catholic 
college and a large Protestant schocl. Compare a Catholic 
college under the least strict discipline, with the best of Pro- 
testant seminaries that ever existed, and you will see in a 
moment that the two religions are unlike each other in their 
first ideas of Christian morality. We are confident that few 
things strike a convert more forcibly than this contrast. He 
pireeives at the first glance, and on the first knowledge of 
the regulations observed, that in the one place Almighty God 
reigns, and in the other the world. 

Catholic houses of the description we speak of are already 
in operation in France, which, as in so many other instances, 
furnishes to English Catholics a proof of what may be done 
for the cause of religion in a few years, by zeal, devotion, 
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and self-sacrifice. We extract an account of one sucl insti- 
tution from a report of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Brotherhood 
of St. Vincent of Paul. ‘ In Paris,” says the report, ‘amongst 
the many good works of the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of 
Paul, a first place must be given to their institution under 
the name of Nazareth, or House of Retirement of the Holy 
Family ; by which is understood the admirable work of the 
cités ouvriéres, providing in a sort of community housing for 
the working-man, and lodging for the poor, and especially 
for decrepit old age. No sooner was this work commenced, 
than its full bearings were comprehended by all for whose 
benefit it was intended. ‘The Association of the Holy Family, 
composed almost entirely of working-men, or of members of 
conferences already exhausted by other claims upon them, 
would not have been alone sufficient to provide a shelter for 
its ancient friends; it was hence necessary to seek some as- 
sistance from without the Society. ‘To this end the working- 
men have imposed upon themselves the humble subscription 
of a half-penny per week, which has produced about 24/. per 
annum, and thus gives them the merit and the glory of being 
considered amongst the founders of this noble institution. 
Six of the associates represent their brethren in the Council 
of the Brotherhood, and thus cause them to participate in its 
administration as in its expense. A yearly collection, at the 
church of Our Lady of Victories, with other subscriptions, 
will raise the sum total to 1002, the necessary sum required 
yearly for keeping up the House of Retirement. It consists 
of a whole house, clean, open, and in good order, which has 
been rented in a quiet street. It has twenty chambers, hand- 
some, well-lighted, almost all large, and more or less deco- 
rated. An arched gateway, of handsome appearance, leads to 
a small interior court, where some trees and flowers have been 
planted, to adorn the walls and afford shelter or some slight 
shade in summer. On the first floor, a handsome saloon, 
always lighted and heated in winter, at the expense of the 
institution, serves for a common hall. Twenty poor families 
were installed into this Nazareth on the 4th of March last. 
This is indeed reproducing a living image of the dwelling of 
Nazareth, for how otherwise could we represent the Saviour, 
humble and meck, poor and despised by men, but an object 
of pleasure to the angels and to God himself, if not in the 
poor, who have the privilege of perpetuating this touching 
mystery, of causing Jesus to live again in his poor and hidden 
life, when to the labours of each day they join, like their 
Divine Pattern, a heart loving and pure? Every evening, at 
the sound of a bell, each family comes forth from its room, 
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and assembles in the common hall for prayer. Sometimes 
the rector, or some other priest of the parish, presides; on 
other days, the Brethren of St. Vincent of Paul, in turn, fulfil 
this office. ‘The life of a saint or lesson analogous to the 
time of the year precedes the prayer.” 

Another instrument which waits to be wrested from the 
hands of our adversaries is that which is wielded with such 
restless energy by the Religious Tract Society and other kin- 
dred Protestant associations. Hitherto we have done scarcely 
anything to counteract the mischief which is annually done by 
these millions and millions of tracts and cheap books, or to 
give to our own poor the advantage of a Catholic literature 
suited to their purse and their education. Such as English 
Catholic literature is, it is almost exclusively adapted to the 
wealthier classes. All that has hitherto been attempted for 
the class of mechanics, on any extensive scale, has proved a 
failure. Yet the mischief worked by such engines as the 
Religious Tract Society, the Sunday-School Union, or the 
Christian Knowledge Society, is awful; and they still have 
the field to themselves. 

What, then, can be done to counteract the evil? Shall 
we attempt the formation of Catholic Tract Societies, and the 
like? This is probably the idea which would occur at once 
to many zealous Catholics; but for ourselves, we venture to 
question the possibility of establishing any such association in 
our present condition in this country. Still, something can 
be done, and that without much difficulty. With all the defi- 
ciencies of our Catholic literature, and with all the general 
anti-Catholic character of Protestant publications, a very tole- 
rable selection may be made of Catholic books and tracts, and 
of works on general subjects, published by Protestants, but 
free from every thing that is immoral or heretical. Such 
selections may be of use in two ways, one of which is already 
in operation in some places, while the other is, as far as we 
know, wholly unknown to English Catholics. The first is the 
system of lending or circulating libraries, which may be ori- 
ginally established at a moderate cost, and which, if properly 
managed, and pushed by influential persons, will ultimately 
support themselves, and become really valuable collections of 
books. The second is the employment of what the French 
eall colporteurs, and English people hawkers. These hawkers 
are, for the most part, employed by persons of zeal and re- 
spectability, who furnish some well-conducted man or woman 
with a basket, or small cart, and with a selection of books and 
tracts adapted for sale among the poor. These the hawkers 
carry about from house to house, wherever they are likely to 
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meet with customers, selling every thing at the usual book- 
sellers’ price, the books and tracts being supplied to them- 
selves at about the trade price, so that the difference be- 
tween the two prices furnishes them with the means of living 
by their calling. This system has been carried out to a great 
extent by the Société Evangélique, a Protestant continental 
association for the propagation of Calvinism, and it is in use in 
England in many quarters. It has this great advantage, that 
almost any person who will take a little trouble, and can ad- 
vance a few pounds, can set it at work in his own neighbour- 
hood. All that is needed is to employ a respectable haw ker, 
and find the first supply of publications with which he has to 
start on his work. 

Here, therefore, is a plan which hundreds of Catholics, in 
various parts of the kingdom, might adopt, without waiting 
for the creation of any great society, or for the co-operation 
of any man. We must remember that it is only by bringing 
Catholic publications to the very doors of the poor, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, that they can be induced to read good 
books. They are not like persons in a higher rank, with 
literary tastes already formed, with leisure to lounge into 
booksellers’ shops to inquire for the books they need, or with 
money to take in periodicals to tell them of all the new publi- 
cations. Especially it is the case with our poor, who, in this 
country, lose so much of that veneration for learning which is 
a characteristic of the Irish labouring man in his own country. 
The Protestant poor, of course, know nothing of Catholic 
books. An army of anti-Catholic distributors are ever urging 
them to buy and read anti-Catholic publications; but none 
of us go to them, and call upon them to hear the voice of the 
Church, and to use their judgments freely in examining into 
her claims to their obedience. In an immense number of 
towns, further, there are no Catholic booksellers; or those 
which exist are extremely ill supplied, or so little known, that 
even the advantage of possessing a single place where Catholic 
works can be had, is denied to multitudes of Catholics of all 
classes. This evil can only be remedied by the system of 
“ hawking :” it were absurd to think of establishing Catholic 
booksellers’ shops in every town and village; while, even if 
such depéts did exist, they would seldom be visited by the 
hard-working poor. ‘As many persons, who were anxious to 
promote such a method as that we have described, or to estab- 
lish circulating libraries, might find it difficult to make a good 
selection of works, both on religious and general subjects, it 
has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to many of 
our readers, if we were to publish some such catalogue in our 
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own pages; and this we should be glad to do, if we were 
assured that such a catalogue would really be useful. 

Public lectures are another engine which is employed with 
fatal power against the Catholic Church, or for the promotion 
of some false doctrine or other. There is scarcely a town of 
two or three thousand inhabitants where lectures are not fre- 
quently given whose direct aim is to inculcate views, on va- 
rious subjects, directly at variance with the true revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Every thing is made the vehicle of 
some species of mischief. Physical science, the arts, history, 
imaginative literature, with the vast range of topics more 
directly theological, are all ‘‘ lectured upon” in such a way as 
to obstruct the progress of the truth, and to work far more evil 
than good. Why, then, are we silent? Is there nothing upon 
which Catholics can speak, and speak well, unless they are in 
holy orders, and are called to preach sermons? Are we all so 
ill-informed that we have nothing to communicate to others 
which they will care to hear? Are we so unpractical that 
we cannot make the necessary arrangements for hiring lec- 
ture-rooms, and settle the needful preliminary business, and 
secure sufficient funds to pay our expenses? Are we so 
idle that we will not devote the necessary hours for master- 
ing our subjects thoroughly, for studying the aré of lecturing, 
—for let us be well assured that it zs an art,—and for pre- 
paring our addresses so as to make them worth listening to? 
Or are we so modest that we cannot face a Catholic, or Pro- 
testant, or mixed audience, with reasonable composure? or 
so ashamed of our faith, that we cannot stand up and avow 
ourselves its advocates in the presence of any man or assem- 
blage upon earth ? 

Let us remember that the old state of things, when Catho- 
lics could not even engage rooms in which to lecture, and in 
which they dared not shew their countenances to a British 
audience, is now passed away. There are few large towns 
in which, with a little perseverance and good management, 
suitable places may not be procured for the delivery of lec- 
tures, and few towns also in which, if proper and modest pub- 
licity be given to the scheme, large and increasing audiences 
may not be secured by any man who can lecture tolerably 
well. London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Bath, Bristol, Sheffield, and a hundred others, will readily 
furnish both lecturing-rooms and attentive listeners, if the 
Catholic lecturer is worth listening to. The system of Pro- 
testant lecturing is every day on the increase. No sooner has 
a large music hall been built by the supporters of Mr. Hullah 
for the especial cultivation of choral singing, than it is engaged, 
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on the nights when not needed for musical purposes, for a 
series of Protestant lectures, on a variety of topics, in every 
one of which, when the lecturer finds his subject growing flat, 
he will throw in the salt and the spice of an assault upon 
Catholics and Catholicism. 

One only caution we venture to offer to lecturers. Let 
them thoroughly study their subject, and make themselves 
well acquainted, not only with its intrinsic character, but with 
the peculiar errors which modern society entertains in its 
regard. We want no empty declaimers; no tedious rhetorical 
attacks upon Protestantism; no mere abstracts from some one 
popular book upon the subject selected. Nor do we want to 
see every Catholic who has a passion for talking issuing forth 
as a champion to challenge the whole world. It is not those 
who want to speak who are worth hearing, but those who heve 
something to say. ‘These last are the lecturers we need; and 
such as they, we are persuaded, have at this very moment a 
noble work before them, if only they will diligently, earnestly, 
and studiously undertake its accomplishment. 

The last subject to which we can at present allude is that 
of the amusements of the Catholic poor. It is difficult to 
overrate the immense importance of making some provision 
for the innocent recreations of the children of toil and sorrow. 
Mankind, except in comparatively rare cases, can no more 
exist healthily and religiously without recreation than without 
food and clothing. Unhappily, there is no nation in the 
world in which this truth is so little recognised as among the 
British people; while, though Catholics never can w holly fall 
into the absurdities of Protestantism, still we Catholics in 
England have been so far influenced by the Protestantism 
around us, as to be frequently insensible to the crying demand 
which exists for harmless amusements among our own poor. 
The clergy, the more strenuously and systematically they 
strive to cope with the gigantic evils about them, the more 
deeply convineed do they bencane of the absolute need which 
there is for the cultivation of every kind of domestic or social 
pleasure which does not directly lead to sin. Reading books, 
further, it must be remembered, is not a recreation for all 
men and women of any rank in life, much less among the 
uneducated. Of the ladies and gentlemen we meet in what is 

called “ society,” how many there are who find some recreation 
in books, but not all that they need. They must dance, or 
sing, or play on some musical instruments, or paint and 
sketch, or play at cards, or at chess, or at backgammon; or 
they must go out to parties, or to places of public. amusement, 
or to ealleries and exhibitions ; or, in some way or other, must 
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throw off care and laborious thought for a while; or they can- 
not keep themselves up to the mark in the performance either 
of their spiritual or temporal duties. 

To say that in all these respects we ourselves are in a con- 
dition diametrically the reverse of those labouring classes who 
need recreation even more than we do, is to state the most 
yalpable of truths. And it is only because our habitual ideas 
of the life of the poor are so utterly unreal and fictitious, that 
we have been wont to forget the awful mischiefs which mus¢ 
result from such an anomalous condition in the lives of mil- 
lions. Whether that result contains more of misery or more 
of vice, it were difficult to determine. It is certain that, in 
whatever proportions, that result is made up of misery and 
vice, both of them intense in degree. Every man, therefore, 
who in any way promotes the innocent amusements of the 
poor acts unquestionably as a powerful reinforcement to their 
spiritual guides. If, as it has been said, every person who 
makes two cars of corn grow where only one had hitherto 
erown is a benefactor of his species, so is every man who 
teaches a poor child to sing to be numbered among the bene- 
factors of his race. And so in every other kind of harmless 
pleasure. Whatever can be done to assimilate the condition 
of the Catholic rich and poor in the way of recreation, is so 
much positive aid to the spiritual advancement of the Church. 

It is, further, to a great extent owing to a cognate evil that 
so little good has as yet resulted from guilds, confraternities, 
associations, and other organisations for Catholic purposes in 
England. Societies and systems which thrive wonderfully in 
France, Belgium, Spain, or Italy, are too often found to wither 
and bear little fruit when transplanted into our northern 
clime. It seems as though the fogs and frosts of our atmo- 
sphere had a power to damp and freeze our energies. Scarcely 
any thing seems to thrive. The fairest blossoms are nipped 
as soon as they have burst the bud; and our great character- 
istic appears to be, that we are perpetually attempting grand 
and noble works, and almost invariably fail in them. And 
much of this lamentable failure is surely to be attributed to 
our error in thinking that societies and devices of all kinds 
will continue to live and flourish, as it were, of themselves, 
without the aid of those appliances and stimulants which are 
absolutely needed by poor, frail, changeable human nature. 
When associations of the poor are formed for any Catholic 
purpose, they must be kept up by some regular enlivening 
and animating devices, or they will most assuredly rapidly die 
away. No secular society of any species exists without the 
aid of such fuel for keeping the fire burning. And the poor 
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cannot keep themselves energetically and perseveringly at 
work. They must have persons of better education and 
larger nee dge to mix with them in their associations, to 
meet them on stated occasions, and give a tone and impulse to 
their undertakings. They must meet at times for pleasure as 
well as for business and for devotion. They must be inspirited, 
instructed, and amused, by persons qualified to take a lead 
among them, to sympathise with them, and to supply them 
with those harmless devices for sustaining their flagging zeal 
which we ourselves find essential to the success of all our own 
associated enterprises. And wherever, in any part of the 
country, such a truly Catholic and fraternal system is carried 
out, the results instantly appear in the infusion of a new life. 
Wherever amusement is not substituted for charity, and Catho- 
lics devote themselves to help forward the recreations of the 
poor, and mix together on certain occasions as brethren ;— 
wherever, instead of the humbug of charity breakfasts, charity 
luncheons, charity dinners, charity balls, charity bazaars, 
charity concerts, charity raffles, and the whole list of chari- 
table shams generally — wherever, in the place of these ab- 
surdities, the rich will take the trouble to help forward the 
amusements of the poor, and not disdain at times to share 
in them,—there we find that the whole Christian character 
advances with rapid march; the true spirit of Christian self- 
sacrificing charity leavens all classes alike, and civilisation and 
conversion proceed together hand in hand. 

Such are a few humble suggestions as to the mode in 
which we may take lessons from the world about us in that 
“wisdom of the serpent” in which we are as yet so lamentably 
deficient. Here are objects for the zeal of every intelligent 
Catholic who has occasionally a few hours, or a very “few 
pounds, at his disposal. Jfew of us there are who cannot, 
in some way or other, come forward and deny himself, either 
in his purse or in his ease, for the sake of his poor brother- 
Catholics who have none others to help them. It is vain 
to look to our clergy to undertake these and similar works 
single-handed. ‘They must be multiplied tenfold before the 
can supply all the purely spiritual necessities of the English 
Catholic body. To the laity they must look, and to the laity 
they do look, to offer themselves to carry on these and other 
such comparatively secular labours. The clergy can sanction, 
overlook, and give a true ecclesiastical and Catholic character 
to such undertakings; but more than this, except in a few 
instances, it is simply zmpossible for them to do. Many valu- 
able suggestions they will give, much necessary information 
they can impart, and it need scarcely be added, that it is only 
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in co-operation with them, and with their approval and coun- 
tenance, that the moral and intellectual well-being of the poor 
can be cultivated. 

It is one of the glorious powers of the Church, that she 
has Christian employment for her children of every class. 
Her wisdom is so profound, her elasticity so wonderful, and 
her consideration so tender, that she rejects the zeal of none. 
She honours self-sacrifice in the humblest of her sons; and 
more than honouring it, she directs and blesses it. Hitherto, 
in this country, we have known little of those multitudinous 
plans which she has had in operation in Catholic countries 
for the employment of the leisure of the devout laity ; but we 
trust the day is not far distant when England will be behind no 
continental nation in the good works which are the glory of 
the Church abroad. However peculiar our circumstances, we 
may be well assured that they cannot baffle that guidance from 
heaven which we have a right to look for, if we take the right 
means for obtaining it: however appalling the difficulties we 
have to encounter, they must vanish before the efforts of those 
whose strength is nothing less than divine. 








THE NEAPOLITAN CATACOMBS. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 
Naples, Feb, 22, 1850. 


Sir,—It is now more than a year ago since I despatched to 
you my last paper upon the Roman Catacombs; nevertheless 
[ must beg you to look upon my present communication as, in 
some sort, a tardy postscript to that long but too imperfect 
series of letters. ‘The juxtaposition of the two capitals, Rome 
and Naples, causes most persons who visit the one to take at 
least a hasty peep at the other; and those strangers whose love 
for Christian antiquitics leads them in the Eternal City to ex- 
change the bewitching brilliance of an Italian sky for the dark- 
ness of a subterranean tomb, are pretty sure here also to spend 
some portion of their time in examining the ancient Necropolis 
of Christian Naples. Hence the so-called Catacombs of these 
two cities have naturally been made the subject of very fre- 
quent comparison; and authors have given the preference 
sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, according to the 
peculiar cast of their minds, or even the bias of their religious 
prejudices. ‘The re-discovery of subterranean Rome had hap- 
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pened at a most critical moment, opportune indeed for those 
who were concerned to defend the ancient truth, yet most pre- 
judicial to that calm and careful examination at the hands of 
the learned in general, which it undoubtedly deserved, and 
which, in later times, it has, in some measure at least, suc- 
ceeded in vindicating to itself. In an age when even the 
most time-honoured monuments of Christian antiquity were 
rudely stripped of their prescriptive rights, and forced to pro- 
duce their credentials afresh, as though the sanction of pre- 
ceding centuries were inadequate to confer authority, it was 
scarcely possible to obtain a hearing in behalf of one, which 
claimed to be at once the most ancient and the most important, 
yet the most unknown. We can scarcely be surprised, there- 
fore, at the scorn and incredulity with which the announcement 
of this discovery was received by the advocates of the new 
doctrines, nor at the various and often most ludicrous efforts 
by which it was attempted to throw discredit upon it. 

Thus Dr. Gilbert Burnet, writing from Rome in the year 
1685, not only hazarded that ridiculous account of their origin 
which was mentioned in one of my former letters, viz. that 
* they were no other than the Puticoli mentioned by Festus 
Pompeius, where the meanest sort of the Roman slaves were 
laid, and so without any further care about them were left to 
rot;” but also most studiously depreciated the character of 
their inscriptions, sculptures, and paintings, in every possible 
way, even at the sacrifice of truth and honesty in his descrip- 
tion. Yet the same writer, when speaking of the Catacombs 
of Naples or of Syracuse, seems to delight in giving an exag- 
gerated idea of their size, grandeur, and importance, and ex- 
pressly says that those of Rome are not fit to be compared to 
them. ‘The reason of this obliquity of judgment no one can 
be at any loss to discover; indeed, he takes no pains to con- 
ceal it; it is that “‘ inexhaustible magazine of bones” which 
the Roman Catacombs had supplied, and many of which had 
been distributed throughout the Christian world as sacred 
relics of early martyrs; whilst, for the dead who lay buried 
in other Catacombs, no such claims of sanctity, and consequent 
veneration, had ever been pretended. linc ille lacryme, 

But even independently of all sectarian prejudices, persons 
who are captivated by the love of what is merely ancient, with- 
out reference to the associations connected with it, whether 
they be Pagan or Christian, will not fail to prefer the Neapo- 
litan to the Roman Catacombs, because, in the deep impene- 
trable obscurity in which their history is enveloped, scarcely 
any limits can be assigned to the antiquity which imagination 
may choose to attribute to them. And again, a similar judg- 
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ment may not unreasonably be expected from the artist, who 
would seek in vain in the whole range of the subterranean 
cemeteries of Rome for those lofty and spacious galleries, 
those graceful arches, and numerous detached columns of 
natural rock, which appear in the Catacombs of Naples, and 
which, by the judicious arrangement of torch-light, and with 
the help of the ancient duminaria not yet entirely obstructed, 
can be made to produce such various striking effects of chiaro- 
oscuro. It is far otherwise, however, with the Christian arche- 
ologist; examining minutely into their history, and forming 
his estimate of them only in proportion to the traces which 
they exhibit of the life and trials, the temper, faith, or disci- 
pline of the early Church, he will subscribe to the language of 
Bishop Burnet, but in a sense exactly opposite to that of the 
Anglican prelate; he too will not hesitate to say, that the 
Roman and Neapolitan Catacombs are not worthy to be com- 
pared with one another. 

This is a point which it is of consequence to the interests 
of Christian archeology should be much insisted upon and 
clearly demonstrated; since it not unfrequently happens that 
arguments derived from the construction or the contents of the 
one are at once applied to the other, as though they were con- 
fessedly ejusdem generis, and might be judged by the same 
rules; and in this way many false prejudices are created 
against the claims of the more interesting and more authentic 
monument, the Catacombs of Rome; prejudices which would 
not otherwise have been heard of, because they arise, not out 
of any thing belonging to those cemeteries themselves, but 
only out of their supposed connexion with the Catacombs of 
Naples. What, then, is the history of these latter excavations ? 
and wherein do they differ from those of which I sent you an 
account from Rome, and which I endeavoured to shew were, 
in their origin no less than in their use, exclusively a Christian 
work? These questions, more especially the latter, will not, 
I hope, be altogether uninteresting to some of your readers ; 
though it must be confessed that, as to the former, it is im- 
possible to give as clear and satisfactory an account as could 
be desired. The history of the Neapolitan Catacombs must 
probably be for ever a subject of doubt and difficulty, owing 
to the total want of cotemporary, or even of any really ancient, 
evidence. 

Of the Catacombs of Rome we have the earliest notices in 
the Acts of the Martyrs, succeeded by the singularly distinct 
testimonies of St. Jerome and of Prudentius, as soon as the 
persecutions had ceased; next, we see them broken into and 
partially plundered by the Lombards and others who besieged 
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the Eternal City ; afterwards, more religiously, yet more syste- 
matically, emptied of their precious treasures by orders of the 
Bishops of Rome, from Boniface III., in the beginning of the 
seventh century, down to Honorius III. in the thirteenth ; nor 
do we entirely lose sight of them until the Popes, their natural 
protectors, were forced to fly from Rome and to take refuge 
in a foreign land. ‘Then, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, they are again recovered by the indefatigable labours 
of Bosio, only to be illustrated from that day to this by a con- 
tinual succession of artists and authors of no mean celebrity. 
The Catacombs of Naples have been far less fortunate ; it is 
true that they do not seem to have deserved either the same 
reverent and careful protection in the first instance, or the same 
attentive study at the hands of Litterati afterwards; still, con- 
sidering their undoubted antiquity and the memorials they 
contain of the early Bishops and Saints of this city, they cer- 
tainly have not received that share of attention to which, at 
least from the Neapolitans themselves, they were justly en- 
titled. They have been, of course, mentioned more or less fully 
by all writers upon the antiquities or curiosities of the city; 
but these notices have been, generally speaking, of the most 
cursory and superficial character. One author thinks they 
were originally stone-quarries, afterwards converted into a 
Christian cemetery; another, that they were from the very 
first intended as places of burial, and that they were used as 
such first by the Greeks, then by the Romans, and finally by 
the Christians; a third suggests that they were made by the 
Christians to furnish a means of concealment and escape during 
times of persecution; and so on through every variety of con- 
jecture; but, f-: the most part, without a single attempt to 
support the pai:ticular theory adopted by any evidence or argu- 
ment. Of these writers, the oldest and best, and indeed the 
only one who deserves particular mention, is the Canonico 
Celano, who was Mabillon’s guide during his visit to Naples 
in 1685, and was in the habit of visiting the Catacombs con- 

tinually, and exploring them as far as he was able at various 
times during the latter half of the seventeenth century. He ap- 

pears to have adopted the second of the theories which I have 
named; but as it did not enter into his plan to examine with 
accuracy the foundation on which the theory rested, he has not 
even stated at length his reasons for adopting it. The value 
of his information, therefore, consists in its being the earliest 
detailed description of these excavations which is extant. He 
also published a plan of their extent and arrangement; but in 
this he must have been guided, as we shall “presently have 
occasion to observe, more by the current opinions and exag- 
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gerated reports of others than by actual measurement of what 
he had himself seen. | 

As far as 1 have been able to learn, there are only three 
Neapolitan authors of any note who have made the Catacombs 
the subject of distinct examination in a separate treatise; Pel- 
liccia, who wrote in the last century, and Sanchez and Jorio, 
who belong to the present; the latter of whom, indeed, still 
lives. Pelliecia found a considerable portion of them inacces- 
sible; he republished Celano’s plan (as Boldetti also had done 
in his Observations on the Cemeteries of Rome), but without 
adopting Celano’s theory; instead of this, he advanced the 
very startling proposition that these excavations were only a 
fragment of the subterranean roads whereby the original inha- 
bitants of Campania (the Cimmerii, as described by Homer 
and others) passed from one part of the country to another. 
The existence of subterranean roads and caverns in ancient 
days in the neighbourhood of Naples is sufficiently attested 
by various authors. Livy (xxiii. 1) describes the numerous 
cave vie sinusque occulti, which facilitated the concealment of 
Numidian soldiers in an ambuscade planned by Hannibal, ube 
Jines Neapolitanorum intravit; Pliny the Younger (Hist. Nat. 
ii, 84) attributes the comparative exemption from damage by 
earthquakes for which Naples was remarkable to its erebri 
specus, conceptum enim spiritum exhalant. Seneca too, in one 
of his letters, describing his journey from Baiz to this city, 
speaks of a dark subterranean road, which would seem to have 
been longer and more considerable than that which is still in 
use between Naples and Pozzuoli; that ancient tunnel (or 
Grotta, as it is called) under Posilippo. One would have 
thought, however, that the different form and manner of con- 
struction to be observed in these different excavations would 
have been sufficient to prevent anybody from attempting to 
identify them. ‘The straightness and regularity of the Grotta 
we have spoken of, and, again, of the long subterranean passage 
at the lake Avernus, which introduces us to the Cave of the 
Sibyl, leaves no room for doubt as to the use which they were 
intended to serve: but how is it possible that the spacious, 
yet short, galleries of the Catacombs, parallel with one another, 
yet on various levels, and ending, moreover, abruptly in the 
natural rock, should have been designed for the same purpose ? 
Nevertheless, this is the theory which has been advocated by 
the second author whom I named, G. Sanchez, in a work in 
two volumes, entitled La Campania Sotterranea. 

This ingenious writer discovers in the Catacombs of Naples 
the dwelling-place of 'Troglodytes before lime and the art of 
house-building were known, temples of all the darkness-loving 
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abominations of the heathen, together with residences for 
their priests and sacerdotal colleges; in particular, the erypia 
or sacellum Priapi, with the chambers of its priestess Quar- 
tilla and Psyche her waiting-maid, the baths and all the other 

apartments which form the scene of the infamous Satyricon of 
Petronius—the hiding-place of the soldiers of Hannibal in the 
third century before the Christian era—the secret passage 
(described by Giannone and all other historians as a disused 
aqueduct) whereby, seven hundred years afterwards, a portion 
ot the troops of Belisarius gained admission into the city during 
its slege by that ge neral—a considerable subterranean village, 

which furnished new inhabitants to the city of Naples after 

the cruel executions which succeeded to that siege, and which 
so frightfully diminished its inhabitants; finally, a mere frag- 

ment of a vast subterranean world, whose streets extend under 
Castellamare to Sorrento and even to the Punto della Cam- 
panella on the one side, and to Pozzuoli, Cuma, Nola, and 
Acerra on the other! Nay, incredible as it may seem, his 
keen eye reached still further, and in the deep hollow niches 
in the wall, which were used by the Christians as graves for 
the dead, he recognised the hard and simple beds of the abori- 
ginal Cimmerii. 

The last writer who remains to be mentioned is the Ca- 
nonico Jorio, whose work is of a very different kind. Stran- 
gers who have not the opportunity ‘of examining for them- 
selves are indebted to him for a really accurate map of these 

iysterious caverns, and for the most complete and trustworthy 
account of the paintings and other objects of interest which 
they contain. Asa practical guide, therefore, his work is in- 
valuable; and it is only fair to observe that he does not pre- 
tend to furnish his readers with any thing else: still we must 
be allowed to regret that he should have left wholly untouched 
the history of what he has so faithfully described. Even if he 
were unwilling himself to hazard any theory as to their origin, 
yet had he collected whatever historical notices of them may 
exist in the writings of ancient Neapolitan authors, he would 
have contributed more to the elucidation of the problem than 
any of his predecessors have done ; and the practical utility of 
his work would have been infinitely enhanced by it. Having 
described every particular of their form, extent, ornaments, 
and other details, he has done all that an author can do to 
supply the place of personal examination; he has given his 
readers all the internal evidence which the Catacombs supply 
as to their origin and history; it only remained to bring to- 
gether into one view whatever fragments of external evidence 
there may be, scattered up and down among the monuments 
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or written memorials of Naples; and this task, the due execu- 
tion of which would require an accuracy of local information 
and a familiarity with all the records of the city, such as could 
scarecly be expected in a foreigner, has not, as far as I can 
discover, ever been attempted by a Neapolitan. 

Howev er, he has at all events done good service to the 
cause of truth and science by thoroughly exposing the ab- 
surdity of those extravagant assertions as to their size which 
had been countenanced by all previous writers; and the field 
of conjecture as to their origin is thereby considerably cir- 
cumscribed, to the no small convenience of those who may 
come after him. Previously to 1830, everybody who had 
occasion to speak of these Catacombs was loud in his com- 
plaints of the disgraceful condition in which they were per- 
mitted to remain; the principal entrances were blocked up 
by modern walls, the galleries in the interior were full of 
earth and stones, the accumulated rubbish of centuries; in 
fact, they were almost inaccessible, and to examine them with 
any minuteness was absolutely impossible. At length, the 
Governors of San Gennaro de’ Poveri, a large and important 
institution of charity, to whose church the Catacombs are im- 
mediately adjoining, determined on re-opening them, and 
rendering them more capable of being explored and studied. 
The Canonico Jorio superintended the excavations which were 
made, and on their termination, in the spring of 1835, pub- 
lished a very short notice of their result, which was followed, 
five or six years later, by the volume which we have been 
speaking of, and which contains the only accurate plan of 
the cemetery that has ever been made. Since that time there 
have been no fresh excavations of any consequence ; but some 
of the recesses have been more thoroughly explored, and new 
paintings and inscriptions have been brought to light by the 
quiet perseverance of Don Domenico Candiello, one of the 
priests attached to the institution, to whose kind courtesy 
we have been more than once indebted in our own researches 
upon the spot. 

In their present condition, then, the Catacombs are very 
casy of access; and as there is not the slightest pretext for 
indulging in those idle apprehensions of suffering from poi- 
sonous air, or of being lost amid a labyrinth of ‘intersecting 
paths, by which strangers often suffer themselves to be dis- 
suaded from descending into the Catacombs at Rome, they 
hold a very respectable } position among the ‘ lions” of Naples. 
They are situated in one of those narrow elevated ridges, which 
form a species of amphitheatre, as it were, on the eastern side 
of the city, beginning from Capo di Monte at the one end, 
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and continued, with more or less interruption, towards the 
Castello San Elmo at the other. They are at no great dis- 
tance from the summit of the ascent, and perforate almost the 
entire thickness of the rock, so that, had they been continued 
but a little further in the same direction and on the same 
level, they would have formed a complete tunnel through the 
hill. ‘They consist of two pianos, or floors, so to call them; 
not excavated exactly one under the other, and the lower 
having no entrance excepting through the upper, such as we 
find in the Catacombs of Rome; but rather begun indepen- 
dently of one another, each with its separate entrance, opened 
at different degrees of height on the same side of the hill. 
Subsequently, however, in the prosecution of the work on 
the lower level, some of the minor or lateral galleries have 
come under some of the minor galleries of the upper, and 
a communication has been established between them. ‘lhe 
exact similarity of arrangements and identity of ornament, 
and other details, in the two panos oblige us to consider them 
both as having eventually formed parts of the same general 
plan; nevertheless, there are clear indications that the lower 
was made after the upper, and it is characterised by a superior 
regularity and neatness of workmanship, which renders it 
more convenient to be taken as a specimen, and examined 
first. 

Passing by, then, for the present, the Basilica of San Gen- 
naro, as it is called, which forms part of this lower piano, and 
of which we shall speak by and by, we enter an oblong portico, 
about fifty feet long, gradually widening from thirteen or four- 
teen feet at the entrance to forty feet at its further extremity, 
where an open arch introduces us at once into the principal 
portion of the cemetery. ‘This consists of a long, straight, and 
spacious gallery, nearly two hundred and fifty feet in length 
by twenty in width and fourteen in height. On the left- 
hand side are a number of small chambers, evidently the 
private burial-places of separate families, and a few narrow 
passages branching off at right angles, but soon ending in the 
rock, the longest of them scarcely reaching a hundred feet. 
On the opposite side of the main gallery, and separated from 
it only by a narrow wall of rock not six feet deep, is another 
gallery of equal length, but considerably narrower; somewhat 
lower also, and, at its commencement, much less regular. 
These parallel galleries communicate with one another by 
short passages at the distance of every six or seven feet ; 
so that had there been but another of corresponding dimen- 
sions on the other side, we should have likened the whole to 
a nave of three aisles rather than considered each as a distinct 
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and independent road. Again, from this lesser gallery five or 
six short and narrow paths are cut into the rock still further 
to the right; and everywhere, as well in the walls of the 
chambers as of the greater and lesser galleries, and even of 
the pillars or buttresses which separate them, a number of 
horizontal shelves have been excavated for the reception of 
dead bodies, which were afterwards closed with facings of tile 
or marble. 

This is exactly as in the Catacombs of Rome; but in all 
other respects the reader cannot fail already to have noticed 
most numcrous and important differences. There the average 
height of the paths is not more than seven or eight feet; here 
they are nearly double that height. ‘The difference in their 
width is still more remarkable: in Rome, it seldom exceeds 
three feet; in Naples, it varies from eight to cighteen or twenty. 
But, above all, how different is their size and extent! It is 
possible, indeed, even in the Catacombs of Rome, for a stranger 
who only visits them once, or only in company with others, 
and under the direction of the appointed guide, to have his 
attention so distracted by the novelty of the scene as scarcely 
to notice the infinite number of paths which diverge on every 
side from that which he is himself pursuing; or, if he notices 
them at all, he may conclude that they are mere unimportant 
by-paths which soon come to an end, and in which there is 
nothing of interest. But if he gives himself up with steady 
perseverance to a continued personal inspection of those places, 
and returns day after day to the same cemetery to thread his 
way through some different part of the excavation, and yet 
day after day ceases from his labour, not because he has 
exhausted it, but because the paths are impracticable, or he 
himself is weary; when he finds that the same wilderness 
of ways is repeated in two or three, or even in five, several 
stories (so to speak), and that these cemeteries exist on every 
side of the city, sometimes even five or six upon the same 
road; then at length he will begin to have a more just appre- 
ciation of the amazing vastness, as well as intricacy, of those 
mighty palaces of the dead, perhaps even to account them 
more vast than they really are. His feelings of wonder may 
diminish, but his admiration and his interest will increase. 
In the Catacombs of Naples, on the other hand, it is just the 
reverse ; at first sight, indeed, they may appear extensive, and 
their lofty spaciousness gives them an air of imposing grandeur ; 
but after a few visits, the stranger begins to realise how cir- 
cumscribed they are, and to look upon their very spaciousness 
as itself a fault, inasmuch as it destroys that idea of secresy 
aud sacred seclusion which is such a special charm of subter- 
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ranean Rome. He misses, also, that net-like intricacy of 
paths which constitutes the real secret of the extent of those 
Catacombs, more than the mere length and breadth of the 
superficial soil which is undermined by them; though even 
this too is far more considerable in Rome than in Naples. 
There we know that the same cemetery often extended under- 
neath the whole space between one principal road and another, 
so that the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, for instance, might be 
entered both from the Via Latina and the Via Appia; that 
of St. Castolus from the Via Lavicana to the Via Przenestina, 
&c.; but here any one may satisfy himself by personal ex- 
amination that the utmost limits which can be assigned to the 
lower cemetery (and this is the more extensive of the two) do 
not exceed three hundred feet in length by two hundred and 
twenty in width. ‘This is very inconsistent, I know, with the 
accounts of Celano, Burnet, and others; but those writers, 
with their modern copyists, have too hastily concluded that, 
because excavations of a similar kind exist here and there in 
different parts of the neighbourhood, therefore there must 
be an actual communication between them; just as in Rome 
also, and for the same reason, it has been common among the 
uninstructed to represent the sepulchral streets as extending 
to Tivoli on the one side and to Ostia on the other. But 
none of these writers have ever pretended to support their 
assertions by their own personal experience ; they have never 
professed, for example, to have entered at the Catacombs of 
San Gennaro, and to have emerged at those of San Severo, of 
Santa Maria della Sanita, or any others; their progress has 
been always arrested by impassable heaps of rubbish, or by 
a modern wall, and they have returned by the same way 
as they went. And now the excavations of Jorio have set 
these questions at rest; he has shewn us the streets on 
either side ending in the natural rock; or where, through the 
existence of wells or cellars of modern construction, it has 
been impossible to arrive at this certain and most satisfactory 
conclusion, he has yet made it clear, by an accurate mea- 
surement of the soil, and a consideration of the rapid declivity 
of the hill, that the paths could not have been prolonged in 
the same direction, and on the same level, even a very few 
yards farther, without emerging into the open air. Until, 
therefore, a third piano shall be discovered on a much lower 
level than the others (and nothing has yet appeared to justify 
the suspicion of its existence), the falsehood of those exag- 
gerations to which we have alluded must be considered as 
absolutely demonstrated. The upper piano, in all essential 
particulars, exactly resembles the lower; there is the same 
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sort of portico, or basilica, or whatever else it should be called, 
at the entrance; in the interior, the same main gallery in the 
centre, flanked with graves and private chapels, only some- 
what shorter than in the lower cemetery, because the thick- 
ness of the hill is, of course, diminished; there is no parallel 
gallery on either side, and those which diverge at right angles 
are both few and short, excepting the last on the left-hand 
side, which is continued to the depth of fifty or sixty feet, 
and has one or two side-paths of unequal length branching off 
from it. Altogether, this upper excavation is characterised 
by a much greater irregularity than the lower; yet, at the 
same time, this irregularity is accompanied by an apparent 
study of effect and an aim at something beautiful. In the 
lower piano all is regular, but simple; in the upper, the 
central gallery is neither straight nor uniformly of the same 
width; yet the triple arch, under which you ascend by four 
or five steps to the entrance-hall, the detached columns and 
arches of rock left here and there within the gallery itself, 
furnish the artist with striking views, such as are not to be 
found below. It is lighted also by three duminaria, whereas 
below there are but two, one at either end. <A larger number 
was both more necessary above, because of the irregularity of 
the gallery, and more easily provided, because there was no fear 
of interfering with a higher excavation. ‘These duminaria are 
not altogether the same as those which were used in the Cata- 
combs at Rome, for they are cut, not perpendicularly, but 
obliquely through the soil: where they break into the vault 
of the gallery, there was the same iron grating, of which Bol- 
detti fancied he could discover some traces in the luminaria 
at Rome; here, however, owing to the greater solidity of the 
rock, the holes in which it was fixed remain distinctly visible 
even at the present day. 

Most of the graves are in every respect similar to the 
Roman ones, both those of the more simple form, the ocu/z, 
or horizontal shelves in the wall, as also the arcisolia, or 
arched monuments, which were so much more costly, and in- 
tended for the burial of individuals or families of distinction. 
Moreover, when one of these family vaults was filled, yet 
other members of the same family were anxious to sleep with 
their fathers, they adopted the same device for providing ad- 
ditional room as we see in the Catacomb of Sta. Priscilla in 
Rome, viz. they opened a staircase in the floor, and excavated 
another small vault underneath. Graves of the modern kind, 
however, dug perpendicularly in the floor, are much more 
abundant here than in Rome; and whereas I do not remem- 
ber ever to have found there a single grave of this form con- 
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taining more than one corpse, here very many are to be seen, 
deep enough for three, five, or even six bodies, which were 
laid one over the other, and only separated from actual con- 
tact by large heavy tiles fitting into narrow ledges in the rock 
made to receive them. These graves are more “frequent, per- 
haps, in the side galleries than elsewhere, and in some of 
these places they are piled one over the other, not only in the 
depth of the rock below the pathway, but even above that 
level up to the very vault of the roof, so as entirely to hide 
the paintings on the original graves, indeed to block up those 
graves themselves and to render the whole gallery impassable. 
This circumstance clearly indicates the use of these cemeteries 
at a period much later than their original construction, just 
as in the Catacombs of Rome the antiquity of many of the 
frescoes over the altars is demonstrated by their subsequent 
mutilation by graves dug in the rock on which they had been 
painted, since no one would have been at the pains of execut- 
ing them where there was a prospect of speedy demolition. 
As for the paintings which have been destroyed in this 
yay in the Catacombs of Naples, they are not, as far as | 
have seen, among the most valuable or interesting; they con- 
sist chiefly of ornamental arabesques, birds, flowers, &c. Those 
which are found in other parts of the cemetery are either repre- 
selitations of the more famous early Neapolitan or other saints, 
or, In some instances, likenesses of the persons upon whose 
tombs they are found. ‘Thus, in one place we see four figures 
crowned with diadems, and bearing the names painted at their 
sides of Saints Festus, Desiderus, Acuzius, and Eutiches, that 
is, of the deacon, the reader, and the two laymen who were 
companions of St. Januarius in his martyrdom. The Bishop 
himself appears in another place with the same diadem, and 
the monogram and other symbols inscribed upon it. On either 
side of him is a lighted candle and the figure of a spoon! in 
prayer, the two buried in that grave, as we learn by the in- 


scr iption— 
SANCTO MARTYRI IANVARIO 


HIC REQVIESCIT HIC REQVIESCIT 
BENEMERENS BENEMERENS 
ENICATIOLA IN PACE 

INFANS, COMINIA, 


Elsewhere is a bust with the arms outstretched in the 
form of a cross, the ancient attitude of Christian prayer, with 
the same emblematic candlesticks on either side, and an in- 
scription, HIC REQVIESCIT PROCVLYS. ‘This is certainly not the 
burial-place of the Proculus, deacon of Preteoli, who suffered 
martyrdom with St. Januarius; yet the figure may perhaps be 
meant to represent that Saint, whose intercession is thus in- 
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yoked for one of his clients bearing his name.* In another 
chapel we have the ficures of Saints Agatha, Catherine, Eu- 
genia, Guiliana, and Margherita, each accompanied by her 
name, written as it is here printed. Over an arcisolium is a 
figure of a female in prayer, bearing on the tips of her fingers 
two open books, on whose leaves appear the names of the four 
Evangelists; and above her head an inscription, RITALIA IN 
PACE. Over another, the figures of a man, woman, and child, 
in whom the perverse ingenuity of some persons persists in 
recognising a Holy Family, in spite of the inscription which 
tells us of a man and his wife and their infant child who occu- 
pied that grave. 

It is not necessary to enumerate at any greater length the 
paintings of the galleries or private chapels; the specimens 
which have been given speak distinctly enough both as to 
their general character, and—as compared with the great 
majority of the paintings in the Catacombs of Rome—their 
modern date. ‘They are not the representations of subjects 
taken from the Old Testament or the Gospels, and symbo- 
lical either of the Sacraments, or of some article of the Faith, 
or designed to convey a lesson of patience and perseverance, 
such as was suited to the primitive times, and such as we find 
in Rome; but they are simply historical, and commemorative 
of certain Saints and Martyrs, to whom we must suppose the 
persons buried there to have been specially devout; and in 
their manner of execution (the némbus round the head, the 
Bishops wearing the pa/dium and episcopal shoes, having the 
cross woven thereon, &c.), they shew themselves to be no 
earlier than the ninth or tenth centuries. 

‘The same may be said also of the paintings in the dumi- 
naria, and iarge porticoes or basilicas at the entrance. In the 
luminare of the lower cemetery is a colossal figure of our Lord, 
with one hand stretched out as if in the act of giving his 
blessing, and with the other holding a book, on which are 
written the very appropriate words, Ego sum lux mundi; on 
each side is an angel with a thurible ; and another inscription, 
now almost obliterated, the invitation of our Lord to all who 
labour and are burdened, to come unto Him; for that his yoke 
is sweet, and his burden light. And in the duminare of the 
upper cemetery is an equally colossal figure of our Blessed 
Lady, attended by two Saints, but without inscriptions. 

The vault of the large irregular chamber avhich this Zwmi- 
nare enlightens, appears to have been divided into various 
compartments, the principal of which were devoted to the 


* Thus Sozius, deacon of Misenum, is the only one of the martyr-companions 
of St. Januarius of whom there is no memorial in these Catacombs. 
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representation of some sacred subject, and the others filled 
with symbolical, or merely ornamental figures. Unfortu- 
nately but little can now be distinguished of these paintings ; 
which is the more to be regretted, because they seem to be of 
a different character from the rest, and of very superior in- 
terest. In one compartment we see a man and woman stand- 
ing with a tree between them, which seems manifestly to 
denote the history of our first parents; and in another, we 
have three or four women, lightly clad in the short sleeve- 
less tunic used during active employment, busily engaged in 
building; the one is laying stones upon the edifice, the others 
are bringing them to their companion from a distance; and 
this picture seems no less manifestly to refer to one of the 
visions in the Pastor of Hermes, though not strictly agreeing 
with it in all its details: I mean his third vision, wherein he 
sees the Church under the figure of a great tower built upon 
waters with shining square stones, whereof some are brought 
from the carth, some from the deep, yet all together appear 
but as one stone, so beautifully did they fit one to the other. 
He speaks of young men, however, as the builders, and young 
women only as standing near, and watching and supporting 
it; Faith, Abstinence, Innocence, Simplicity, and the rest. 

St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of [ecclesiastical Writers, 
describes this work as useful, and even as being publicly read 
in some of the Greek churches; but ‘f among the Latins,” he 
adds, ‘‘it is almost unknown.” It is not strange, therefore, 
that the Neapolitan Church should have been familiar with 
it, since this city was not only Grecian in origin, but retained 
its Grecian character long after most other cities of Magna 
Grecia had entirely lost it. Strabo the Geographer, writing 
in the early years of Tiberius, laments how few cities re- 
mained in this province which could be called Greek; but 
Naples he expressly mentions as one of the few exceptions: 
and however much the settlement of numerous Roman fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood of the city may have had a ten- 
dency to render its inhabitants familiar with the Latin tongue 
and manners, yet its conquest by the astern emperors in 
the sixth century would have more than neutralised any 
effects that can have been supposed to arise from such a 
cause, and detached it more thoroughly from its Roman con- 
nexion. And so, in point of fact, we generally find, that on 
all disputed subjects Naples sided with the Greeks rather 
than with the Romans. It was so in the great question of 
iconoclasm; and even as late as towards the very end of the 
tenth century, the Emperor Nicephorus used his utmost en- 
deavours, by means of the Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
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oblige the clergy of these parts to use only the Greek lan- 
guage in tlie Divine offices, that so they might offend, and, 
finally, separate from, the Roman Pontiff. It is nothing ex- 
tra ordinary, therefore, that we should find a scene taken from 
a work held in high repute in the Greek Church, depicted 
on the walls of an ancient Christian cemetery in Naples; 
nor is this the only Greek feature which we meet with there. 
The Greek cross, with the well-known inscription IC XC NIKA 
(or NHKA) occurs more than once; and even in the very 
latest graves (those which I have mentioned as blocking up 
the whole gallery), the names which are inscribed inside them 
among the birds, and flowers, and other paintings, which had 
originally ornamented the wall, are all written in the Greek 
character , even though they be not all themselves Greck ; 
thus, IIPEIMOC, PHAEIKICCIMA, NECTQPIANOC, ZENOC EYTYXHC, 
A@ANACIC, ATATIH, &c. &c. 

And now, I believe, 1 have given as full a description of 
these cemeteries, and of their ‘contents, as is necessary in 
order that we may judge with greater accuracy of the various 
theories which have been proposed relative to their origin and 
early history. ‘The first and most simple of these theories 
would have them considered as mere quarries of ufa, ex- 
hausted of their stores, or at least abandoned for some reason 
or other; and subsequently (no matter at what precise period) 
appropriated to Christian uses. I had myself a strong pre- 
judice in favour of this theory when I first went to see them ; : 
but after a careful examination of their form, and a com- 
parison of them in this respect with the quarries which are 
still being wrought in different spots of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it appears to be quite untenable. ‘The rocf of 
the cemetery is vaulted throughout, and with great regu- 
larity; whereas, when the tufa is cut merely for utilitarian 
purposes, the lines are always straight, not curved, that there 
may be no waste of material. Again, in a quarry, the aper- 
tures for admitting light are perpendicul ar, and generally pro- 
vided with pedarole, as they are called, that is, small steps cut 
in the face of the rock, to enable the ‘labourers to go in and 
out by this way, if the spot where they happen to be w orking 
is situated at any considerable distance from the regular en- 
trance; moreover, the excavation is always of a py ramidical 
character, much wider at the base than it is at the top, a 
narrow flat roof of six or eight feet often covering a gallery of 
the width of 100 or 120 feet ; and this with the » very obvious 
purpose of endangering as little as possible the security of the 
superincumbent soil, which is built upon or cultivated. In 
all these particulars, the difference between the Catacombs 
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aud an ordinary quarry cannot be overlooked; and although it 
is true that some of them are such as might have been altered 
by the Christians, had they really entered upon the fruit of 
other men’s labours, and only accommodated them to the dif- 
ferent use which they now intended to make of them, yet 
this is far from being the case with all; and no one who con- 
siders the regularity, the architectural precision, sO clearly 
discernible in some parts of these cemeterics, more especi: lly 
throughout the lower one, can fail, I think, to rec ognise some 
higher design, even in their original formation, than the mere 
extraction of a certain quantity “of stone. 

But what was this design? Shall we subscribe to the 
opinion of Sanchez, and say ‘that this was the public cemetery 
of ancient Naples, and that Pagans and Christians were buried 
here together, tradition only distinguishing between the graves 
of the one and of the other? Impossible; this would be as 
contrary to every human instinct, as it is inconsistent with 
the records which we have of the habits and feelings of thie 
early Christians. And where are the proofs of so strange a 
contusion? ‘There is no trace of a columbarium within the 
cemetery; there have been found no urns or cinerary vases, 
excepting, Indeed, a few insignificant fragments, which may 
have been brought in with the earth and other rubbish with 
which the whole. place was so plentifully encumbered ; nor has 
it been pretended that here, as in other ancient sepulchres of 
the neighbourhood, pieces of money have been found in the 
mouths of any of the skeletons. Coins, indeed, have been 
found, and shells, bits of glass, peach-stones, and other trifles ; 
just as they have been found too in many of the graves in the 
Catacombs of Rome, but not in such a position as justifies our 
attributing them to any Heathen superstition. 

Yet, at the same time, though there is no indication of 
these places ever having been used as Heathen burial-grounds, 
it can scarcely be denied but that there are, in some places, 
especially in the entrances, symptoms of Heathen occupation 
of some kind or other. ‘The paintings upon the vault of the 
entrance to the lower piano are generally quoted as of an 
unchristian character; in fact, as almost identical with the 
ornamental paintings which we see in many of the houses of 
Pompeii. At present they are in a most faded condition ; 
nevertheless, there can be no doubt that there were represen- 
tations of stags, tigers, goats, and masks, all of which would 
seem to harmonise far better with some temple of Bacchus 
than with a Christian cemetery. Both stags and goats, in- 
deed, are found in monuments which belong to the Catacombs 
of Rome, but under circumstances which demonstrate their 
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Christian signification; the stag drinks of the waters which 
flow from the foot of the Cross, “and the goat is borne on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost:” but tigers and masks, these at least 
it is difficult to explain in a Christian sense. There are 
figures also of fabulous animals, half beast, half fish; and, 
above all, there is (or rather there eas, until destroyed by 
some unknown hand, which has actually cut out and removed 
a round piece of the rock whezeon it was painted) the figure 
of an ox with a human face. This same figure is found on 
ancient Neapolitan coins, and was intended to represent the 
Phoenician god Hebon, or the Sun, who (as we learn from 
Macrobius, Saturn, lib. i. c. 18) was an object of worship in 
this city as long as it continued Pagan. Its presence, there- 
fore, in the Catncombe cannot be considered as an indifferent 
matter; we cannot imagine that it was painted here merely 
by the earcless caprice of the artist; such caprice, even if it 
had been allowed the license of selecting ornaments so un- 
meaning, if not absolutely inappropriate, as masks and tigers, 
would certainly have been prohibited from oe figures 
to which the inhabitants of this very city had been in the habit 
of paying idolatrous w ao 
This, then, must be allowed, I think, to be a clear proof of 
the occupation of these places by the Heathen for some pur- 
pose or other in ancient times; and we cannot too deeply 
regret that the wanton mischievousness of ignorance, or the 
most indiscreet covetousness of some curious antiquarian, 
should have deprived us of the power of examining into the 
matter more minutely. IT*or it must be remembered, that in 
this very same chamber are the figures of Adam and Ev e, and 
that scene from the vision of Hermes. The point, therefore, 
on which we want to be assured is, whether the painting of 
Hebon were really on the same coating of stucco with those 
sacred subjects, or whether it was not rather here, as we find 
it elsewhere in these Catacombs, that two or three coatings of 
stucco having been laid upon the rock at different times, and 
each ornamented with paintings, the last or up ypermost co oat- 
ing has fallen off, and so brought to light the ancient Heathen 
painting, which had been carefully concealed. In the lower 
cemetery, the Canonico Jorio has distinctly specified that those 
ornaments which are of a doubtful character were painted on 
a different and more ancient coating of stucco than the Chris- 
tian pictures which appear in other ‘parts of the same chamber ; 
but in this particular example, which would have been the 
most decisive of all, he has unfortunately made no observa- 
tion; and now it is ‘impossibl e to ascertain the fact. There 
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seems no other mode, however, of explaining the strange mix- 
ture of Heathenism and Christianity which these pictures at 
first sight present to us; and we do not hesitate to adopt it, 
both because it 1s unencumbered with any difficulties in itself, 
and because it falls in most naturally with what we are dis- 
posed to accept as the true history of these excavations. 

Travellers tell us, in the same way, of caves and grottoes 
in Upper Egypt, where the figures of Isis and Osiris are appa- 
rently confounded with rude paintings of our Lord, of his 
Blessed Mother, and of the Apostles; yet no one ever dreams 
that the same persons paid worship to all these objects at the 
same time, but only that some of the numerous anchorites of 
the early ages, with which Egypt abounded, took possession of 
grottoes that had once been profaned by idolatrous rites, made 
them their own dwelling-places, and consecrated them in this 
manner to the service of God. It is still more to our purpose 
to remember how the bones of St. Babylas, Bishop and Mar- 
tyr of Antioch, were translated to one of the suburbs of that 
city, as a means of dispelling the wickedness by which it was 
polluted, as the site of a famous Heathen oracle and the scene 
of the fabled history of Daphne; and how, at a later period, 
whole cart-loads of the sacred dust and ashes of innumerable 
martyrs were removed from the Roman Catacombs to the Pan- 
theon, thereby to convert it from the Heathen temple which it 
had been, into a Christian church, such as it now continues, 
under the title of S. Maria ad Martyres. Just in the same 
way, these subterranean excavations in Naples, part of which 
(as we have seen) had certainly been made and occupied by the 
Heathen, were probably first consecrated to Christian uses by 
the translation of the body of St. Januarius. At any rate, this 
is the earliest historical notice of them, if we must not rather 
say that even this too rests in great measure upon tradition. 

It is known that St. Januarius was first buried at no great 
distance from the scene of his martyrdom, at a place called 
Marciano, and that his body was removed from thence towards 
the end of the fourth century, with great pomp and ceremony, 
and re-interred in a basilica, which had been newly made in 
his honour by St. Severus, about a mile beyond the gates of 
the city. Neapolitan antiquarians seem to be unanimous in 
declaring this basilica to have been the subterranean exca- 
vation close to the entrance of the lower cemetery, wherein 
we stili see the ancient altar (only spoilt by modern additions) 
and the ancient episcopal chair, hewn out of the solid rock, 
behind it. There is certainly no reason to doubt but that the 
body of St. Januarius lay here for a period of 400 years and 
more, until it was carried off by Sichon, Prince of Benevento, 
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in the year 817; and since I can find no traces of any disa- 
greement among Neapolitan authors as to the identity of 
this excavation with the basilica of St. Severus, | presume 
this also is ascertained by some authority of which I am_ not 
aware; for certainly there is nothing in the language of John 
the Deacon (whose history of the Neapolitan Bishops belongs 
to the latter end of the ninth century, or the beginning of the 
tenth) to indicate that of the four basilicas which he attributes 
to that Bishop, some were mere subterranean excavations, 
whilst others were built in the ordinary manner. 

Assuming, however, the fact to be so upon the authority 
that has been mentioned, it immediately occurs to inquire into 
the motives which led to it; for without entering upon the 
verata questio of the precise date of the translation, or of the 
exact position which St. Severus then held in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, whether bishop, priest, or deacon, it is agreed on 
all hands that it was subsequent to the conversion “of Con- 
stantine. ‘I'he Church, therefore, being in the enjoyment of 
peace, there was no longer any necessity for concealment ; this 
very same St. Severus had himself built a handsome basilica 
within the city, whose apse was ornamented with precious 
metals, and covered with mosaics representing our Lord and 
his twelve Apostles; Isaias, too, crowned with 1 olive, Daniel 
bearing a handful of wheat-ears, Jeremias offering grapes, 
and Ezekiel with roses and lilies, to denote the bloody sacri- 
fice of the martyrs, and the perseverance of confessors. Why, 
then, was the body of St. Januarius buried in a church that 
had merely been dug out of the rock? Some persons have 
supposed that the intention was by this means to consecrate 
a cemetery already existing, in which the bodies of Pagans and 
Christians had hitherto lain in mixed confusion. But what 
kind of consecration was this? Only to add another and a 
more famous Christian hero to the number of those whose 
dust had already suffered the ignominious misfortune (for such 
it was uniformly considered in those days) of being mingled 
with the dust of idolaters. ‘The early Christians treated the 
bodies of their brethren, even when the spark of life was ex- 
tinct, with a most reverent regard, as having been the living 
temples of the Holy Spirit, and destined to a glorious resur- 
rection. ‘lo bury them among unhallowed bones, among the 
bones of Jews, of Heathen slaves, of camels, dogs, and other 
animals,—this was one of the ingenious devices of cruelty, 
which, we learn from ecclesiastical history, they were some- 
times made to suffer at the hands of their persecutors, but 
which we are certain that they would never have voluntarily 
inflicted upon themselves. This theory, then, as to the cause 
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wherefore the body of St. Januarius was brought to the Nea- 

olitan Catacombs is altogether inadmissible ; ‘there is no such 
difficulty, however, in supposing that it may have been brought 
hither as a means of consecrating a place polluted by Heathen 
worship, but which was henceforward to be dedicated to Chris- 
tian uses. ‘The examples of St. Babylas at Antioch, and of 
the Pantheon at Rome, shew this to <e been no uncommon 
practice; and St. Chrysostom speaks more than once of the 
Heathen oracles that were silenced, the demons that were put 
to flight from places where they had before been w orshipped, 
not only by the Crucified himself, but also by the bones of 
them that had been slain for Him. 

What the precise nature of the Pagan occupation of these 
places had been, it is perhaps impossible, at this distance of 
time, to decide ; whatever information the paintings might 
once have been able to give, is now obscured by the later 
painting of the Christians, and there is therefore little or no- 
thing to guide us in our conjectures. We know that the inha- 
bitants of ancient Naples were divided, like those of Athens, 
into a number of dparpiat, or colleges of citizens (so to call 
them), united by the bonds of the same religious rites, under 
the protection of the same deity, &c.; and it has been sup- 
posed that these chambers may in some way have belonged to 
one of them. Nothing, however, has been alleged to give 
probability to the conjecture ; ; and others, th erefore, with 
more shew of reason perhaps, recognise in this excavation a 
subterranean temple of the god Hebon, like that excavation 
in the rock on the left-hand side of the grotta at Posilippe, as 
you pass through it in going to Pozzuoli, which is now used 
as a little chapel in honour of the Madonna, but which an 
inscription, found there in the middle ages, seems to shew was 
once dedicated DEO OMNIPOTENTI MITR.Z; and, indeed, some 
writers expressly mention a subterranean temple of Vulcan as 
having existed in this very neighbourhood. 

However, this is altogether too uncertain a topic to be worth 
dwelling upon at any length; it is more to the purpose to 
observe, that there does not seem any proof that the Pagans 
had ever excavated more than the chambers which are situated 
at the entrances of the two cemeteries; the galleries appear 
to have been the work of the Christians themselves, executed 
gradually during the lapse of centuries, probably with a direct 
intention to imitate, only on a grander scale, the Catacombs of 
Rome, which at that time were so justly famous throughout 
the Christian world, and were visited, as we learn from Pru- 
dentius, by long trains of pilgrims from Capua, Nola, and 
Other cities of Campania. 
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The number of sepulchres that have been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of these Catacombs shews that here was 
the principal portion of the necropolis of ancient Naples; and 
St. Severus, guided probably by some local circumstances of 
which we are ignorant, determined to make it also the site 
of the cemetery of the Christians, which, in obedience to the 
laws of those times, must needs be provided somewhere out- 
side the walls of the city. Having once buried the body of St. 
Januarius here, other burials succeeded immediately by that 
powerful attraction which has been so well explained by the 
eloquence of St. Augustine, St. Maximus, and other early 
Bishops, whereby (to use the language of one of them) hoc a 
majoribus provisum est, ut sanctorum ossibus nostra corpora 
sociemus. How long they continued in use is uncertain; in- 
scriptions have been found shewing that the ancient Bishops 
and dukes of Naples were buried here at least until the eighth 
and ninth centuries; and about this time the removal of the 
body of St. Januarius, which has been mentioned, would have 
had a natural tendency to throw a into neglect. ‘Towards 
the close of the ninth century, a.p. 873, Athanasius, Bishop 
of Naples, built a church and monastery here, that the memory 
of the saint, whose body was still absent, might not be lost 
in the spot where he had so long been venerated ; ; and when, 
in the fifteenth century, this monastery was deserted by the 
Benedictines, to whom it had belonged, Cardinal Carrafa con- 
verted it into a hospital for persons infected with the plague, 
many of whom, therefore, were buried in the Catacombs, not 
only then, but again on the return of that dreadful visitation, 
at different periods, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This, then, is all which is known about the Neapolitan 
Catacombs; and if their history be more fragmentary and 
indistinct than we could desire, it is at least sufficiently clear, 
I think, to satisfy all lovers of Christian antiquity (which has 
been one of my principal objects in examining them) that they 
are both more modern, and far less interesting, than the Cata- 
combs of Rome. ‘They are ancient, and as such deserve atten- 
tion; they are Christian cemeteries, and, in particular, they 
were the temporary resting-place of the body of that saint, 
cujus insigne ac perenne miraculum, as Baronius says, is fa- 
mous throughout all the world, and upon this plea they have 
a claim upon our reverence; but they lack those highest asso- 
cilations of interest which sttesk to the Catacombs of Rome, as 
places of refuge and of w orship during times of persecution, 
and which constitute them in ev ery way a genuine and perfect 
monument of the very earliest ages of the Church. And for 
my own part, | must confess that I cannot regret this result 
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of our inquiry; for though such venerable memorials of the 
faith would have been precious and important wherever the 
might have been discovered, yet it cannct be doubted but that 
they derive a peculiar interest from the fact of their position 
in Rome; so that we are disposed to say of them what an old 
author has said concerning some other glorious privileges of 
that wonderful city, that they are not only great and excellent 
in themselves, and such as cannot be found elsewhere, but 
such as we may not even wish to transfer. 

P.S. If any of your readers should chance to have visited 
these Neapolitan Catacombs, he may remember a certain stone 
column in the lower cemetery, with the word mpramoc carved 
on it in Greek letters, and a longer inscription in Hebrew, 
purporting to belong to the same abominable worship. I lave 
purposely omitted all mention of it, not only because I have 
been assured by a learned Jesuit father, well skilled in Kastern 
languages, that the said Hebrew inscription is a forgery exe- 
cuted at no very distant period, but also because it is mani- 
festly impossible that such a monument should have belonged 
to the place where it now appears. An image of Priapus’ in 
a Christian cemetery!—the combination is impossible; the 
column can only have fallen in through the duminare under 
which it lies. 

In the other Catacombs of Naples there is nothing which 
deserves particular mention; that which is situated higher up 
in the hill, behind the church of San Gennaro, is, in fact, only 
a fragment of the upper one which we have been describing 
that of San Severo is at present inaccessible; that of Sta. 
Maria della Sanita is small, and much of it is modern—one 
portion only is interesting, the burial-place of St. Gaudiosus 
and other Bishops who came over here from Africa to escape 
from the persecution of the Vandals, 


N. 








TOWN CHURCHES. No. III. 


Towarps the decline of classical architecture, columns were 
not only applied to sustain an entablature, but were used to 
support a series of arches, as may be seen at Dioclesian’s pa- 
lace at Spalatro, and in the circular temple of Claudius at 
Rome. ‘The architects succeeding this period, having these 
examples before them, in the primitive churches applied the 
columns taken from the Heathen temples and other buildings 
in the same manner, that is, they rested the arches sometimes 
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on an architrave and sometimes on the capital of the column, 
without any intervening impost. By this arrangement the 
horizontal lines of the entablature, characteristic features of 
the ancient system, though still decidedly marked, are not 
foreed on the eye ; but the predominant feature is the arch in 
its complete and most perfect form, the semicircle. The genius 
of the style delighting in the use of this beautiful Christian 
symbol, fearlessly expanded it over the large and spacious 
areas forming the airy vaults and domes required for a church. 
Thus the architecture of Christianity was made to assume a 
character harmonising to a certain degree with the classical, 
by not altogether neglecting its proportions, yet capable of 
considerable elegance and grandeur, adapting itself to the 
exigencies of the period, and making new combinations wholly 
different from the forms of Paganism. 

‘To illustrate the principles found in buildings of this date, 
generally called Romanesque, the interior of the present de- 
sign has been prepared. It applies the details of a somewhat 
later period in the principal fagade of the exterior, a combina- 
tion of very frequent occurrence in the churches of Rome. 

The form of the ground and the arrangements of the seve- 
ral buildings correspond with those in a large provincial town, 
where the expense was limited to 4000/.; the plan contains 
nave, sanctuary, lady chapel, sacristy (communicating with 
both chapels), gallery at the west end, in which the organ is 
placed, baptistery, confessionals (with entrance from the private 
dwelling), loggia, and tower. 

Supposing chairs to be used, the area of the interior affords 
accommodation for 750 persons; but should benches be pre- 
ferred, a proportional diminution will take place in the num- 
ber of the sittings. 

The light is obtained principally from the windows of the 
clerestory, which are above the height of the adjoining build- 
ings; apertures, however, are obtained in the ceiling of the 
sanctuary, and at both ends of the lady chapel. ‘The glazing 
might be of coloured glass, in geometrical figures, or foliage. 
The drawing shews the timbers used in the roofs; when not 
of oak, they should be stained, or they may be concealed with 
panelling framed in compartments, which admits of great de- 
coration in this part of the building. The columns and pedes- 
tals would be of stone, the walls plastered, and the pavement 
covered with stone of two or more tints. 

To mark clearly the profiles and lines of the principal ele- 
vation and tower, it is proposed to use stone in their erection, 
building the side aud rear walls of brick, with stone dressings 
and enrichments. C. P. 
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®@ratorium Parbum. 


No. IV. 
ST. PHILIP AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
[v1.] 


Prn1NnG for old poetic times, 
Young hearts have oft unwisely grieved ; 
As though there were no days like those 
When men loved less than they believed. 


Yet are they sure, if on those days 
Their span of trial had been cast, 

They could have well, in penance drear, 
The long-sustained ordeal past ? 


Teasing hair-shirt and prickly chain, 
Rude discipline, and bed of earth, — 
Would they have tamed by these rough ways 
Their love of ease and pride of birth? 


God’s poor, God’s church, are these to-day 
Welcomed and nourished at their cost— 
Yea, to the brink of poverty ? 
If not, how sounds their idle boast ? 


Ah, no! it is not jeweiled cope, 

Brave pomps, or incense-laden air, 
Can lull the pains of aching hearts, 

Or bring the Saviour’s pardon there. 


No! to be safe, these outward things 
Interior strictness must control : 

To play with beauty and with art 
Saves not, nor heals the wounded soul. 


No, dear St. Philip, we must learn 
Our wisdom in thy heavenly school,— 
Love thy restraints, and wear thy yoke, 
And persevere beneath thy rule. 


Love is to us, in these late days, 

What faith in those old times might be: 
IIe that hath love lacks not of faith, 

And hath beside love’s liberty. 











Oratorium Parvum. 


[vir] 
TO THE INFANT JESUS ASLEEP. 


SLEEP, holy Babe, 
Upon thy Mother’s breast ; 
The Lord of earth, and sea, and sky, 
Ilow sweet it is to see Thee lie 
In such a place of rest! 


Sleep, holy Babe ; 
Thine angels watch around, 
All bending low with folded wings 
Before the Incarnate King of kings, 
In reverent awe profound, 
Sleep, holy Babe ; 
While I with Mary gaze 
Tn joy upon that face awhile, 
Upon the beatific smile 
Which there divinely plays. 
Sleep, holy Babe, 
Oh, snatch thy brief repose 
Too quickly will thy slumber nuk, 
And Thou to lengthened pains awake, 
Which death alone shall close. 


Then must those hands 
Which now so small I see, 
Those feet so lovely and divine, 
That flesh so delicately fine, 
Be pierced and rent for me. 


Then must that brow 
Its thorny crown receive ; 
That cheek which now so roseate glows 
Be drenched with blcod, and marred with blows, 
That I thereby may live. 


O Lady blest! 

To thee I suppliant cry ; 
Forgive the wrong that I have done, 
In causing by my sins thy Son 

Upon the Cross to die. 


O Jesu Lord! 
By thy sweet childhood’s years, 
slot out from their terrific page 
My sins of youth and later age, 
In these my contrite tears. 


So may I sing 
Immortal praise to Thee, 
Who, once a Babe of human birth, 
Now reignest Lord of heayen and earth, 
Through all eternity. 
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Rebiclus, 


CARDINAL PACCA’S MEMOIRS. 


Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime Minisler to 
Pius VII, Written by Himself. Translated from the 
Italian by Sir George Head, Author of ‘ Rome, a Tour 
of many Days.” 2 vols. Longmans. 

Wuen Sir George Head undertook the translation of these 

agreeable Memoirs, he probably little anticipated that they 

would furnish a striking and instructive lesson on events com- 
ing to pass in his own communion just at the time when the 
fruit of his labours would issue from the press. In a brief 

and pleasingly written preface, he tells us that the subject of 
the work is rendered doubly interesting by the analogy be- 

tween the events in which Cardinal Pacca was an actor, and 
those which are now taking place in regard to the Holy See. 

Doubtless this is true; and still further, we cannot but ex- 

press our thanks to Sir George for the tribute of cordial re- 

spect which he pays to the personal character of the Cardinal, 

a tribute the more grateful from its not being alloyed with 

any of those offensive qualifications with wi ‘ch Protestants 

generally render nugatory their eulogies upon Catholics. Sir 

George Head does not say that Pacea was either a fool or a 

semi-Protestant. 


‘«*The individual character of Cardinal Pacea,”’ Le writes, ‘as 
it becomes developed under the various stirring vicissitudes of for- 
tune that befel him during his administration, presents an edifying 
picture to the public of a pious, well-regulated mind, constantly 
preserving its even tenor, and maintaining in all manner of trying 
situations a steady, unbiassed equilibrium. Whether captive in an 
Alpine dungeon, or returning in triumph with the Pope to the 
Eternal City, ever magnanimous and honourable, undaunted and 
patient in adversity, humble before God in prosperity, generous 
though justly indignant towards oppressors, grateful and tender- 
hearted to benefactors. Such exalted virtues, though exercised by 
an open, strenuous advocate of the tenets of the Roman Church, it 
were surely not unbecoming a member of the Protestant faith to 
respect and admire.” 


In most cases, such sentences as these would have been 
followed by a “ testimony” against the Cardinal’s weakness of 
judgment or superstitious practices, or by an insinuation that 
he was too acute a man to believe all the absurdities of the 
Romish creed. ‘To our obligations, therefore, to the transla- 
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tor for his version, let us add our thanks for the candour with 
which he has estimated the Cardinal’s virtues, and still more 
for the courage with which he has avowed his respect. 

The translation (which, however, is not the first that has 
been made, as another was published in Dublin about seven 
or eight years ago) is well executed, though here and there 
appears a singular blunder, arising from Sir George’s igno- 
rance of Catholic religious phraseology. In one place, the 
Cardinal is made to give Communion to a number of persons 
after Vespers, when he really gave the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Sir George should have taken the pre- 
caution to shew his proofs to some Catholic friend, who would 
instantly, without looking at the original Italian, have seen 
that there was something wrong in the version. The transla- 
tions, too, of common French and [atin phrases, which are 
given as notes, were surely needless. ‘The incorporation of 
the original detached annotations with the body of the text 
assists the progress of the narrative. 

As we have observed, the publication of the Memoirs at 
the present moment is singularly opportune, and will serve a 
purpose which probably was little contemplated. If any man, 
struck with the present position of the Established Church as 
a bond-slave to the State, claiming independence, pledged to 
heresy, and yet too powerless and too worldly to right herself, 
asks how the Catholic Church has demeaned herself in her 
hours of conflict with the State, let him turn to the history of 
Pius VII. and Napoleon, as here minutely recorded. If any 
man would know how far the true Church can go, and no 
farther; if any man would see her, by her supreme head, 
partially committing herself—not to‘a false doctrine—but to 
an error in judgment, and then instantly drawing back and 
setting herself free, let him ponder on the history of the last 
Concordat between the Pope and the imperial tyrant. If 
any man would learn how lovingly and mysteriously the In- 
visible Head of the Church watches over her destiny, and by 
the course of his Providence makes a way for her to avoid, 
without any loss of dignity, the consequences of any ill-judged 
step her rulers may take, let him ponder on the blindness 
with which Napoleon, having wrung from the Pontiff more 
than he could wisely grant, instantly put himself in the wrong, 
and nullified even what had really been agreed upon. And 
lastly, if any man would enter into the secrets of the Conclave, 
and of the heart and conscience of a Pope, and see how the 
affairs of the Church are managed by her Head and his coun- 
cillors, and how a Pope feels when he has made one solitary 
movement too far in order to be on good terms with the 
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powers of the State, let him peruse these details of the events 
at Ifontainebleau, and see how Pius VII. humbled himself 
instantly before God for one slight error of administration, 
and how he humbled himself before man, as though he had 
been guilty of some grievous sin. 

Truly the history of the last Concordat between Napoleon 
and Pius VII. is a most instructive and consoling contrast to 
the attitude of the Anglican Church in her relations towards 
the english nation. Here we have the two opposing theories, 
that of national Churches and that of a universal Church 
governed by one head, aé work. In England, the working 
capabilities of the Anglican system have been just tested on 
a question of vital doctrine, such as to give the Church the 
highest vantage ground she could possibly possess. In France, 
on the c contrary, we sce the Pope taken at every disadvantage, 
and on a subject simply of ecclesiastical discipline and juris- 
diction, involving no doctrine, and still further, brought for- 
ward shortly after the Sovereign Pontiff had enforced the 
papal claims upon the French Church with a sev erity unex- 
ampled in history, and when many of the French Bishops and 
Cardinals united with the despotic Emperor to force from their 
spiritual superior concessions against the true welfare of the 
universal Church. If ever a Pope was taken at a disadyan- 
tage, it was Pius VII. at Fontainebleau; if ever there was a 
time when the maxims of the world could exert a deceiving 
power upon the ruler of the Church, and blind his eyes to the 
true nature of the peril he was encountering, it was when 
Pius VII., torn from his faithful Cardinals and friends, a pri- 
soner in a foreign land, exhausted with sickness, fatigue, old 
age, and bullying of the meanest kind, and surrounded with 
ecclesiastical traitors of cunning tongue, stood face to face 
with the mightiest conqueror of modern times, whose heart 
knew no scruple when his own intense selfishness was con- 
cerned in his success. Had the Pope been called to martyr- 
dom, the trial would have been far lighter; had he been loaded 
with fetters, or bribed with the most tempting offers, to in- 
duce him to alter some dogma of the Church,—all this would 
have been a less terrible trial to his constancy, and would less 
severely have tested the reality of that unseen power which 
guides the fortunes of the bark of Peter. 

Yet compare the issue of his conflict with the condition 
of Church and State in England. Before the false step is 
fully taken, the hand of God intervenes, while a divine light 
shews to the Pope what would be the consequences of his 
error; in a moment all is cleared up, and the Church once 
more, by her supreme Head, maintains her front erect as 
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ever against the most terrible of the powers of the world. 
In the separatist communion, on the contrary, there is no 
escape from the consequences of the alliance between Church 
and State, but by flying from the Church itself, as heretical 
and selfcondemned. ‘Though the wound inflicted is struck 
at the very heart of the Christian faith, all remedy, so far from 
being instantaneous, is utterly visionary. Nobody expects it, 
nobody really waits for it, nobody believes it possible. The 
judgment in the case of Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter 
is the natural fate of a Church without a Pope. Setting 
apart all consideration of Divine guidance, and comparing the 
constitution of the Anglican body with that of the Church of 
Rome, the impracticable character of the National Church 
theory strikes us in the broadest light. Nationalism shews 
itself to be the betrayer of the indey ~pendence of the Church. 
It was for want of a Pope that the Church of England became 
the slave of the State. The moment the old English Catholic 
body cast off its allegiance to Rome, it became the prey of 
the first tyrant who had the courage to seize the reins of its 
government. When King Henry first claimed to make laws in 
the Church of England, had her prelates, clergy, and laity, 
as one body, held fast to the Papal supremacy, and refused to 
treat with the monarch, save through the Pope, she would 
have defied the tyrant’s arm; he might have robbed her, per- 
secuted her, imprisoned her, and shed her blood, but he never 
would have brought about a state of things in which her highest 
court would pronounce baptismal regeneration to be an oven 
question. A Church without a Pope is like a ship without 
a helmsman, an army without a commander. She is open to 
attack on all sides; she has no power of resistance within. 
She has none to represent her with supreme and practical 
authority. Her prelates may turn traitors, her clergy may 
shift their doctrines at the tyrant’ s nod, and her laity stand 
aghast or follow the tide. She can but obey, make the best 
of her bargain, be rewarded for her infidelity, take service | 
under the world, be alternately kicked and petted, and cease 
to be a portion of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ. Such 
is the history of Anglicanism from its commencement; the 
contrast between her conduct towards the State and the con- 
duct of the Catholic Church towards the Emperor Napoleon 
is but the necessary result of the diametrically opposed systems 
of Anglicanism and Catholicism. ‘The sincere and ‘candid 
Anglican will read of the conflict between Pius and Napoleon 
with a sigh, and wish that such was the conflict between his 
bench of Bishops and Queen Victoria; and a true and bitter 
misfortune he will count it that such a struggle cannot be 
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fought in his long-loved Establishment. But he will not 
perceive that what he calls his misfortune is, in truth, his 
fault; his Church chose to be governed by Bishops inde- 
yend tently of the Pope, and she must take the conse quences, 
If she had been contented with the governor whom God had 
given her, all would have gone well. As it is, she has preferred 
two Archbishops and four and twenty Bishops to the Vicar 
of Christ, and her abject captivity has been the natural and 
necessary result. I®fsuch a negotiation and such a breaking 
off as that which took place between Pius and Napoleon be 
impossible in the Church of England—as every man must 
see that it is—it is so because the Church of England has no 
Pope, to be at once her guide, her ruler, and her defence. 

But it is time that we recur to the Memoirs themselves :— 


“They comprehend the series of events that fall between the taking 
possession of Rome by the French in 1808, and the abdication of Na- 
poleon in 1814; including consequently the intercourse between the 
Roman Pontiff and the French authorities in Rome till 6th July, 1809, 
—the attack of that day on the Quirinale Palace by escalade, and 
the forcible abduction from Rome of the Pope and Cardinal Pacea,— 
the imprisonment of the Cardinal for three years and a half, till 
February 1813, in the Piedmontese fortress of Fenestrelle, —the 
means used and the measures adopted by Napoleon in the interim to 
re-organise the Roman Church and subjugate the Pope, while under 
durance at Savona, on the shores of the Mediterranean,—and the 
negotiations that took place afterwards at Fontainebleau between 
the Pope and the Emperor relating to the conclusion of the Con- 
cordat, and his Holiness’s subsequent retractation of that docu- 
ment.’ 


Considering that Cardinal Pacea was Prime Minister to 
the Pope at the time these events commenced, that he was 
eye-witness of almost all that he narrates, and that he pro- 
fesses to give a true, clear, and fearless picture of facts, and 
not to be pronouncing a eulogy or making out a case, it is 
obvious that, if the Cardinal is true to his professions, and is 
at all a competent narrator, his book must possess a singular 
interest and value. It is not often that a Prime Minister, 
and that minister a Cardinal, comes voluntarily forward to 
unfold the secrets of government, or to tell all the little mi- 
nutize of private daily life which accompany and influence the 
most momentous State affairs, though they may not reach the 
world at large. 

That Cardinal Pacca was eminently fitted to fulfil the task 
he had undertaken, we think no reader of his Memoirs will 
doubt. A more natural book was never written, or one in 
which the writer’s good faith was more apparent in every line. 
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The Cardinal tells his tale just as he would have told it to 
a friend; and as for any idea of fostering the veneration of 
Catholics for the Holy See by puffing the Pope and the Car- 
dinals, it never seems to have crossed his brain. And the 
natural result is, that the reader sympathises with him to an 
extent rare in the reading of autobiographical writings, and 
is practically edified and pleased far more than by any stu- 
diously planned defence of the Papal policy. The genuine 
simplicity of the Cardinal’s mind comes out in all the more 
striking light from contrast with the popular notions of the 
dark, intriguing spirit with which the vulgar invest the pro- 
ceedings of Rome. The naiveté with which he puts down 
all the trifling incidents which struck him, his records of his 
personal comforts and discomforts, the genuine fondness for 
Jetters with which he introduces his quotations, from the 
Bible downwards, and the humility with which he apologises 
for his love for quoting secular authors, all tend to give life 
to the history, and to interest us in the character of the his- 
torian. Through the whole there further runs such a vein of 
deep, unaffected piety, while so clear and acute a ju‘gment 
pervades every remark and reflection, that the Memoirs may, 
without exaggeration, be pronounced unique in the history 
of statesmanship. ‘They have long been extremely popular 
in Italy; a French translation, together with a version of the 
Cardinal’s other works,* has had a wide circulation in France ; 
and this second English translation can scarcely fail to make 
them well known in our own country, and must conciliate 
every candid Protestant mind. 

The Memoirs open with an introductory chapter, of which 
we need not give the details, except so far as to mention that 
it contains an exposition of the Cardinal’s views on the subject 
of the temporal power of the Pope. He says that, during his 
imprisonment, he was for a time impressed with a conviction 
that the temporal sovereignty of the Pontiffs might be coming 
to an end; and that the circumstances of the times were such 
that, in his opinion, the Church would be a gainer rather than 
a loser by the change. 


“T considered,” says he, ‘‘that the Pope, relieved of the weighty 
charge of temporal principality, that certainly obliges him to sacri- 
fice too great a portion of his precious time to secular affairs, would 
be enabled to direct his entire thoughts and attention to the spiri- 


* These are, Additions to the present Memoirs, Memoirs on the Cardinal’s 
Nunciature, a Report on the introduction of Protestantism into the Rhenish 
Provinces, some theological dissertations, a notice of Mgr. Pacca, Archbishop 
- Beneventum, historical remarks, and an academic discourse pronounced at 
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tual government of the Church, which, though thereby deprived of 
lustre, pomp, dignity, and the attraction of her temporal benefits, 
on the other hand would have the advantage of numbering those 
exclusively who are zealous in the sacred cause among her ministers 
—those who, so long as they ‘ desire the office of a Bishop, desire a 
good work.’ The Pope also would in future have less regard, in the 
choice of his ministers and councillors, to the splendour of birth, 
the solicitation of influential persons, and the recommendation of 
sovereigns, of whose Roman promotions it may frequently be ob- 
served, ‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased the 
joy; they joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, and as 
men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ Finally, in our councils 
on ecclesiastical affairs the fear of losing the temporal benefits of 
preferment would cease to be regarded as a motive, which, so long as 
it has a place in the scale, is liable to turn the balance, and influence 
the rejection or the adoption of a resolution, by pusillanimous 
condescension.” 


This opinion Cardinal Pacca grounded upon the supposi- 
tion that a universal European monarchy would be perma- 
nently established by Napoleon, by which the Supreme Pontiff 
would be placed in the natural condition of a subject, as in 
the earliest days of the Church. In such a state of things, 
the Cardinal considered that the temporal sovereignty would 
not be necessary to the independence of the Popes, as it has 
been since Europe has been divided into several separate and 
rival Catholic kingdoms, to none of which could the Pope be 
a subject without placing himself in a false position towards 
the rest of Christendom. And if the temporal kingdom thus 
became unnecessary, the Cardinal, who knew too well from his 
own experience what a terrible burden it is to the head of the 
Church, accounted it a positive evil, with no overbalancing 
advantages to make the Church regret its loss. ‘This is the 
only ground on which Cardinal Pacca speaks unfavourably of 
the pontifical sovereignty of the Roman states; and as his an- 
ticipations respecting the empire of Napoleon proved ground- 
less, he continued to uphold the temporal dominion as neces- 
sary to the Church, notwithstanding all the thorns which it 
plants beneath the gold and jewels of the tiara. 

In the second chapter, Cardinal Pacca sketches the state 
of affairs in Rome at the time when he was called to be Prime 
Minister to Pius VII. In the beginning of the year 1809, 
Napoleon was preparing to consummate the wickedness of 
his career by seizing, openly and professedly, on the domains 
of the Holy See. Already he was practically master of Rome, 
and the Pope was little better than a prisoner in his palace ; 
still Pius was the nominal sovereign, and his flag floated on 
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the battlements of the Castle of St. Angelo. Already his 
Holiness had done every thing that could be done for the 
peace of the Church; every point that could lawfully be 
stretched, he had stretched to the uttermost. That pre- 
rogative of his supremacy which would only be exercised in 
extreme cases, he had already put forth in the remodelling of 
the French Church, by the abolition of the ancient dioceses, 
and the construction of new episcopal boundaries, suited to the 
new political condition of the kingdom. He had even gone 
to the length of causing the French hierarchy to renounce 
their sces at his command, and had reinstated in jurisdic- 
tion only such of their number as he himself accounted fit 
for the new and delicate position, Like Pius IX., he had 
put his opponents in the wrong, by yielding to the very 
utmost that it was lawful to yield; but like Pius LX. also, 
he had to do with a foe whom nothing less than the slavery 
of the Church, and the possession of the Papal States, would 
satisfy. 

At length the French commander who had military pos- 
session of Rome counted it needless to wait any longer; and 
in obedience to his instructions from Napoleon, he hauled 
down the pontifical flag and hoisted in its place the imperial 
ensign. ‘lhe spiritual weapon, however, had been long before 
prepared by the Pope; and that very evening a Bull of ex- 
communication against the guilty Emperor was published, and 
placarded at nightfall in the usual places in the streets of 
Rome. The details of the preparation of the Bull, and its 
publication, are so interesting, that we shall give them nearly 
at length in the Cardinal’s words. It should be premised that, 
some time previous to this last outrage, instructions had been 
given to one of the Cardinals to prepare a Bull of excommuni- 
cation against the Emperor, which had, however, been after- 
wards set aside on account of a temporary suspension of the 
despot’s encroachments. Now, however, the peril was so immi- 
nent, that further delay was become impossible. Cardinal 
Pacca thus relates what then took place : 


‘The notorious circumstance of my arrest on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1808, and the reports that were spread abroad in conse- 
quence, to the effect that the Emperor of the French, irritated by 
the spirited resistance of the Pope on that occasion, had already 
issued orders either to crush the Government, or at least to remove 
the Pope from Rome, induced the Holy Father to take again into 
his consideration the matters lately discussed in the house of the 
Dean Antonelli, and in the course of a conversation on the subject 
with Cardinal di Pietro at a special audience, he gave the Cardinal 
instructions to prepare another Bull of excommunication instead of 
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the one that had been destroyed. Another Bull was prepared 
accordingly, which the Holy Father, after having himself examined, 
put iuto my hands, directing me at the same time to employ the 
most trustworthy officials of the Secretary of State’s office to make 
several copies of it. In compliance with these instructions several 
copies were made, uniform in every respect, with the exception of the 
clause assigning the immediate and conclusive reason of fulminating 
the excommunication, inasmuch as it was not yet a matter of cer- 
tainty whether the destruction of the Government, and the union of 
the Pontifical States to the French Empire, would or would not 
precede the removal of the Holy Father from Rome. The above- 
mentioned clause was consequently worded differently in two sepa- 
rate sets of the same document, to the end that, according to the 
progress of future events, one to suit either contingency might be at 
hand, ready to be placarded at a moment’s warning. 

** Reports meanwhile became every day more prevalent that the 
Pope, whether forcibly or otherwise, would be sent out of Rome at 
all events, even though it were necessary to storm the Apostolic 
Palace; and as these reports were corroborated by letters received 
from Paris, it was thought advisable to induce the Holy Father to 
sign with his own hand, and seal with the Pontifical seal, those 
copies of the Bull above referred to, which assigned, as the reason of 
its publication, that violence had been offered to the Apostolic Pa- 
lace, and the Holy Father removed from Rome by force of arms. A 
few weeks after the Pope had signed the document, [ had reason to 
suspect that intelligence of his having signed it had got abroad, in 
consequence of inquiries that were made of the officials in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office by a person, not quite to be depended upon, 
who asked if the Pope were likely to adopt the same resolution in 
the event of both occurrences, namely, whether his Government 
were put an end to or he himself carried out of Rome. I accord- 
ingly immediately communicated my suspicions to the Holy Father, 
and we agreed, in order to embarrass the French, and delay for a 
short time, if not prevent altogether, the execution of their threat, 
that the Pontifical signature should also be affixed to the remaining 
copies of the Bulls that were prepared to meet the other contin- 
gency; to the end that, provided there were any person in the 
palace or in the Secretary of State’s office who held traitorous com- 
munications with the French military commandant, he might conse- 
quently be the bearer of the intelligence to that functionary, and 
thereby place him in a dilemma. The Pope, however, did not finally 
determine to publish the Bull at present, but intended to submit it 
previously to a more mature and careful examination whenever the 
moment of the superseding the Government might arrive. 

“On the evening of the 9th of June, 1809, a celebrated digni- 
tary of the purple, who, together with myself, was a recluse in “the 
Quirinale Palace, came into my chamber, and asked me—‘ What 
measures we intended to adopt, provided the report then current in 
Rome, namely, that the Pontifical Government would be put an end 
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to the next day, should turn out to be true?’ I replied, that ‘In 
such a case, we had everything ready for the publication of the Bull 
of excommunication, provided T received from his Holiness no order 
to the contrary.’ My colleague then asked me—‘ Whether I had 
sufficiently considered the consequences of so grave a measure ; and 
whether it would not be prudent to take the opinion of other able 
statesmen previous to putting it in execution?’ TI replied to this 
interrogatory by inquiring—‘ What were the motives that induced 
him to hold‘on the present occasion a style of language contrary to 
the opinions he had entertained previously.’ In reply to the latter 
question—‘ Does your Eminence,’ said he, ‘conscientiously believe 
the proposed publication of the Bull to be a just and necessary step ? 
For it is upon these points I trust I should be able to prevail upon 
the Pope to suspend it.’ To this I honestly replied, ‘ That the pre- 
decessors of Pius VII. had fulminated their anathemas on grounds 
a hundred times more trivial than the reasons that actuated us at 
present; and that as the matter contained in the Bull was perfectly 
unobjectionable, the expediency of publishing it was alone a matter 
of question, and ought certainly to be gravely considered.’ Here 
the Cardinal confessed to me ingenuously,— ‘That a well-informed 
person’ (which person I have reason to believe was the Abbot 
Ducci) ‘had told him confidentially that the Emperor Napoleon, 
in case so strong a measure were ventured on, was prepared to 
go to a very great extremity, even so far as to sacrifice the life of 
the Holy Father.’—* Then,’ said I, coldly, ‘in that case there will 
be one more Christian martyr in the series of supreme Pontiffs ; but 
as to the Cardinals, whom the Emperor will naturally conclude to 
be cognisant and abettors of the act, what is to become of us? 

—As for the Cardinals, they tell me,’ replied he, ‘that they cer- 
tainly would all be hanged.’ So far from being alarmed, I really 
could not preserve my gravity at this declaration ; ; replying at the 
same time—‘ That is not a canonical reason to give to the Pope. 
Let the will of God be done.’ To this my very worthy colleague 
gave no answer, but subsequently conducted himself invariably with 
firmness and apostolic courage, which is a proof that he was neither 
actuated by fear nor any other unworthy motive; but that, on the 
contrary, he was relieving his conscience by faithfully communicat- 
ing to me the malicious insinuations that had been made to him. In 
like manner, in many other instances, the furious menaces of the 
French and their partisans failed to ‘inflict disgrace on the good 
Roman clergy ; neither could they induce the ereat majority of that 
worthy body of men to swerve from their line of duty.” 


Still there was some hope that the French might postpone, 
if not ultimately give up, the plan of seizing the Pa pal States 
as their own. Tt is certain that, with all their mad infide ‘lity, 
and all the blind fury of Napoleon, they could not bring them- 
selves to account the thunders of the Vatican a mere brutum 
Julmen; and it seems that it was only because they imagined 
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that after all the Pope would not dare to execute his threat, 
that they ventured to commit the long-plotted crime. As it 
was, the 10th of June saw the Pope dethroned and Napoleon 
excommunicated. 


*“On the morning,” says Cardinal Pacca, “‘ of the 10th of June, 
before I was well awake, a note, and at the same time verbal intelli- 
gence, was brought to me, stating that on the preceding evening the 
partisans of the French had triumphantly asserted at their private par- 
ties, as well as at the cafes, that the Pope, in case of a change in the 
Government, would do nothing more than issue a protest, to w hich the 
commandant, they said, would pay no more attention than he had 
done to his other notes; ; and they further added, that he had been 
persuaded to abandon the idea of having recourse to stronger measures 
by the advice of some of the Cardinals. The moment I read the letter, 
the reports I had heard relative to the promulgation of the imperial 
decree became fully confirmed in my mind, and I perceived at once 
that the fatal day had arrived. And so it turned out eventually : 
for the pontifical standard, that floated over the castle of 8. Angelo, 
was lowered under a discharge of artillery at two hours before noon, 
and immediately afterwards the French tricolor was hoisted in its 
stead, and the decree announcing the termination of the Papal 
dynasty proclaimed through all the streets of Rome by sound of 
trumpet. Immediately I hastened to the chamber of the Holy Fa- 
ther, and entered with a palpitating heart, as may well be imagined. 
There, if my memory serves me right, the first words that both of 
us uttered simultaneously were the words of the Re ‘It is 





Sinished 


‘I took courage, however, and felt heartily edified in perceiving 
that his Holiness still preserved his equanimity, and by his counte- 
nance betrayed no apparent signs of wavering or a w ant of determi- 
nation. One or two minutes only now had elapsed when my nephew, 
Giovanni Tiberio Pacca, entered the room, with a printed copy of 
the imperial decree, of which the French were dispersing a great 
number all over the city. 

“Taking it in my hand, and requesting the Pope to accompany 
me, we went to the window, for the curtains obstructed the light 
while we remained where we were. Accordingly, the Pope rose 
from his seat, and followed me; and I began to read, feeling at the 
same time a lively sense of the importance of preserving my mind 
in a state of tranquillity while the operations, which must now 
be immediately taken on perusal of the document, were depending. 
But all my efforts to preserve my calmness were unavailing, and my 
strength failing me, I was hardly able, even with frequent interrup- 
tions, to scan over the most important points of the document. ‘The 
indignation that I felt at the sacrilegious outrage, the being in the 
presence—nay, hardly removed a single pace from my ill- fated sove- 
reign, the vicar of Christ, who stood | listening to the ‘sentence of his 
dethronement, as it fell from my lips; the impostures and calum- 
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nies which, glancing my eyes rapidly over the paper, I could not 
help observ ing, and the incessant reports of the French cannon, that, 
as it were, with an insulting tone of triumph, announced the iniqui- 
tous usurpation, excited me to such a degree that my faculty of sight 
was obfuscated, my respiration impeded, and, as I said before, I 
could scarcely read the principal articles at all, even with frequent 
interruptions. Observing, however, the features of the Pope with 
more fixed attention, I perceived, at the fewifirst words, an expres- 
sion of an inward disturbance of spirit: not such as reflects the sen- 
sation of pusillanimous fear, but, on the contrary, manifesting a too 
reasonable feeling of indignation. Ile, however, speedily recovered 
the effects of the first impulse, and, recomposing himself by degrees, 
listened subsequently to the latter part of the decree with tranquil- 
lity and resignation. 

¢ His first movement then was to turn towards the table, and, 
with his own hand, to sign several copies of the manifesto, or pro- 
test, referred to in the beginning of this chapter, all of which were 
placarded the very same evening. I then asked him whether I 
should likewise give orders to have the Bull of excommunication 
placarded at the same time with the manifesto? ‘To which he 
replied, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘ Let it be.done after sun- 
set; but take special care,’ he added, ‘to prevent the persons you 
employ being discovered, or they will be shot most certainly, and I 
should then be inconsolable.’ ¢ Holy Father,’ I replied, ‘all possible 
precautions shall be taken, and nothing shall be done rashly ; but I 
will not venture to answer to your Holiness that the consequences 
will not be melancholy. God, if the act find favour in his sight, 
will know how to protect us.’ . * ° 

‘Such is the original account of my interview with the Pope 
on the above momentous occasion, which I wrote in my prison at 
Fenestrelle, when, being under apprehension that my papers might 
fall into the hands of the French Government, I omitted, from pru- 
dential motives, some circumstances—which I may now relate with 
impunity. First, then, notwithstanding that the Holy Father 
readily signed the manifesto as above stated, he was in fact under 
no small degree of doubt with respect to the publication of the Bull 
of excommunication ; and observed to me, that having recently read 
the document over again, it appeared to him that there were in it 
some over-strong expressions against the French Government. I 
replied, ‘That since we were compelled, in the face of the world, 
to take such a strong measure as the issuing of a Bull, we must 
unavoidably draw a fearful but unexaggerated picture of the unjust 
and oppressive conduct of the French Government, in order that 
whoever might read it would be constrained to admit that the Pope 
had even too long delay ed to lift up his voice at so great and repeated 
acts of aggression.’ To this the wi Father rejoined, ‘But what 
would your Eminence have me do?’—*‘Since,’ said I, ‘we have 
already threatened the French to take this important step, and the 
people expect it, I would publish the Bull of excommunication, but 
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J am embarrassed by your Holiness’s question. Although,’ added 
J, ‘let the most blessed Father only give me his orders, and rest 
assured that the will of Heaven will proceed from his lips.’ Then 
it was that his Holiness, lifting up his eyes, pronounced, after a 
short pause, the words above related —‘Let it be done after 
sunset? * . * 

“The effect, a few hours after it was done, was so extraor- 
dinary—I may venture to say prodigious —that the French were 
absolutely astounded ; and all Rome was, as it were, in a state of 
stupefaction, Meanwhile the persons entrusted with the perilous 
undertaking had the courage, notwithstanding the precautions that 
were suggested to them not to risk their own personal safety with- 
out reason—they had the courage, I say, to execute their commis- 
sion notw ithstanding i in broad daylight, and accordingly pasted the 
papers against the walls in all the usual places, including especially 
the three basilicas of S. Peter, S. John Lateran, and 8. Maria Mag- 
giore, which latter part of the enterprise was actually performed 
between the hours of 22 and 23,* while they were singing vespers, 
and the congregations were continually arriving. Though these 
emissaries were seen by very many people, not one was discovered 
nor arrested, neither on the same day nor afterwards, notwithstand- 
ing that the so-called Consulta Straordinaria was aroused to a pitch 
of “frenzy, and made the most searching and inquisitorial inquiries. 
When the news came to be generally ‘promulgated j in Rome, it oc- 
casioned, I will not content myself to say universal satisfaction, but 
a perfect state of enthusiasm; and amon y the thanks and congratu- 
lations that the Pope received next day from various quarters, were 
those of persons the most remarkable for learning and picty, who 
unanimously described the measure that had been taken as one long 
since desired by Providence.” 


It was not to be expected that the yet unconquered Napo- 
leon would submit with patience thus to be defied by a power- 
less old man, as he reckoned power. The next step was clear: 
the Pope must be carried away from Rome without delay. 
But this was not all. Napoleon immediately conceived and 
began to execute what he considered a sure method for com- 
pelling the Church to succumb, and for bringing the Pope 
to be an instrument for consolidating the imperial power in 
France and Italy, instead of its most fatal foe. Miscalculating, 
as men of the world ever do, the indestructible power of re- 
sistance, and the undying elasticity in action which the Church 
exercises in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, not by virtue 
of his personal character, but through the influence of divine 
grace, the French Emperor formed his schemes upon a certain 
estimate (a false one, in fact) of the disposition of Pius VII., 
and took his steps accordingly. The Pope was to be separated 


* Between 6 and 7. 
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from all his firmest friends and the most energetic and en- 
lightened Cardinals, and subjected to a system of the meanest 
bullying and daily insult, in the expectation that as lis health 
gave way his mind would also fail to such an extent as to 
make him the helpless tool of the tyrant, who, with all his 
mighty power, could not do without him. We need not apo- 
logise for the length of the quotations which relate the more 
prominent events which now followed upon one another in the 
execution of this unholy work. The arrest of the Pope was 
thus accomplished : 


“‘On the evening before the sad morning of the 6th of July, 
1809, I had ascertained that several cavalry picquets occupied, for 
the purpose of obstructing communication with the palace, the 
streets which led to the Quirinale from various parts of the city. 
Detachments also were stationed on the bridges ; and at about seven 
o'clock a corps of infantry, moving from their quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood at a rapid pace, but in great silence, closed every avenue, 
and formed a ring that, removed to a considerable distance, entirely 
surrounded us. Such being their dispositions, the gendarmes and 
the police, together with some rebel Romans, who had already been 
remarkable for their aversion to the Pontifical government, attacked 
the palace by escalade at the first appearance of day-break. 

“« For my own part, after a day of hard mental labour and un- 
easiness, having sat up all night, it was half-past six, Italian time,* 
and the first white light of the morning had begun to appear, when, 
not hearing the sound of people in the Piazza and the adjacent 
streets, and thinking there was an end of our danger, at least for 
that night, I retired to my apartment to take a few hours’ rest ; but 
had seareely lain down, when my chamberlain entered the room and 
announced to me that the French were already in the palace. I 
arose in haste and hurried to the window, whence I saw a consider- 
able armed force collected, and soldiers running across the garden 
with lighted torches in their hands, endeavouring to find the door 
that led to the palace; while others were mounting, hand over hand, 
the ladders that were raised against the wall; and several had got 
into the cortile, called the Cortile della Panetteria. At the same 
time there was an assault from another quarter, whence other sol- 
diers were ascending, by the help of ladders, to the windows of the 
apartments of the Pope’s attendants, that look upon the street that 
leads to the Porta Pia, which windows they audaciously beat open 
with their axes; and having made an entrance, ran down and 
opened the great gate that communicates with the piazza, and let 
into the cortile a Jarge band of their companions who stood ready 
outside. 

“ Instantly I despatched my nephew, Gian Tiberio Pacca, to 
awaken the Holy Father, as I had promised to do in case of an 


* Thirty-eight minutes past 3 o’clock. 
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alarm in the night-time; and a few moments afterwards I went 
myself in my dressing-gown into the Holy Father’s chamber. ‘The 
Pope immediately got up, and, with the utmost serenity of spirit, 
dressed himself in his episcopal robe and stole, and going into the 
apartment where he was in the habit of giving audience, found 
assembled there the Cardinal Despuig, myself, some of the prelates 
who were inhabitants of the palace, and several officials and clerks 
of the Secretary of State’s office. The assailants had by this time 
broken with their axes the doors of the Pope’s suite of apartments, 
and had arrived at the door of the very chamber where the Holy 
Father and ourselves were. At this juncture, in order to avoid the 
chance of some more calamitous result, we caused this last door to 
be opened. The Pope now rose from his seat, and going opposite 
the table, stood nearly in the middle of the room, while we two Car- 
dinals placed ourselves, one on his right hand, and the other on his 
left; and the prelates, officials, and the clerks of the Secretary of 
State’s office, were on the right and the left of all. 

« The door being opened, the first person that entered the room 
was General Radet, the commanding oflicer of the enterprise, fol- 
lowed by several French officers, for the most part belonging to the 
gendarmerie ; and last of all came the two or three Roman rebels 
who had served as guides to the French, and had directed them 
during the escalade. General Radet and the above-mentioned per- 
sons having formed line opposite the Iloly Father and ourselves, 
both parties stood face to face for some minutes in perfect silence, 
equally as it were confounded at each other’s presence ; while no 
one either uttered a single word or changed his position. 

« At length General Radet, pale in the face, with a trembling 
voice, and hesitating as if he could scarcely find words to express 
himself, addressed the Pope as follows. He said that he had ‘a pain- 
ful and disagreeable duty to perform ; but having sworn fidelity and 
obedience to the Emperor, he was compelled to execute the commis- 
sion that had been imposed on him, and consequently intimate to 
his Holiness, on the part of the Emperor, that he must renounce 
the temporal sovereignty of Rome and the Pontifical States ; and,’ 
he added, ‘that in case of the non-compliance of the Holy Father 
with the proposal, that he had further orders to conduct his Ho- 
liness to the General Miollis, who would indicate the place of his 
destination.’ 

“The Pope, without being discomposed, but with an air full 
of dignity, replied in a firm tone of voice nearly in the following 
words :—‘ Since General Radet, by virtue of his oath of fidelity and 
obedience, considers himself obliged to execute orders of the Em- 
peror such as he has undertaken, he may imagine by how much the 
more we, who are bound by oaths many and various to maintain 
the rights of the Holy See, are under an obligation to do so. We 
have not the power to renounce that which does not belong to our- 
selves ; neither are we ourselves otherwise than the administrators 
of the Roman Church, and of her temporal dominion. This do- 
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minion the Emperor, from whom, after all we have done for him, 
we did not expect this treatment, even though he cut our body in 
pieces, will never obtain from us.’ ‘ Holy Father,’ replied General 
Radet, ‘I am conscious that the Emperor has many obligations to 
your Holiness.’ ‘More than you are aware of,’ replied the Pope, 
in a somewhat angry tone ; ‘and,’ added his Holiness, ‘are we to 
go alone?) ‘Your Holiness,’ said the General, ‘may take with you 
your minister, Cardinal Pacea.? Hereupon I, standing close at the 
side of the Pope, immediately replied, addressing myself to his 
Holiness, ‘What orders does the Holy Father please to give me? 
am I to have the honour of accompanying him ” 

«The Pope having answered in the affirmative, I requested per- 
mission to go to the room adjoining, and there, in the presence of 
two officers of the gendarmerie who followed me, and now were 
making believe to be looking at the apartment, I dressed myself in 
my ¢ cardinal’s habit, with rocchetto and mozzetta, supposing that we 
were to be conducted to General Miollis, who was quartered in the 
Doria Palace in the Corso. While I was dressing, the Pope, with 
his own hand, made a memorandum of those attendants whom he 
wished to take with him, and, as was afterwards reported to me, 
had some conversation with General Radet, who, while his Ho- 
liness was engaged in putting some articles in the room in order, 
having observed, ‘Your Holiness need be under no apprehension 
that any thing here will be meddled with.’ The Pope replied, ‘He 
who sets little value even on his own life, has still less regard for 
his property.’ 

“On my return to the Pope’s chamber, I found he had been 
already obli eed to depart, without even allowing sufficient time for 
the chamberlains to put the little linen he required for the journey 
into a portmanteau. Radet would, in fact, have wished the Pope 
to change his dress for a less conspicuous and recognisable costume, 

mut had not the courage to tell him so. I followed and joined his 
Iloliness in another chamber, whence both of us, surrounded by 
gendarmes, police, and the above-mentioned Roman rebels, making 
our way with difficulty over the fragments of the broken doors, 
descended the staircase and crossed the principal cortile, where the 
remainder of the troops and police had collected. We then went out 
through the great gate opening upon the Piazza, where we found in 
readiness the ¢ carriage of General Radet, which was a description of 
vehicle called bastarda, and at the same time we saw in the Piazza a 
considerable detachment of Neapolitan troops, who, having arrived 
a few hours before for the special purpose of taking a part in the 
great enterprise, were drawn up in line. The Pope was now de- 
sired to get first into the carriage, and afterwards I was bid to fol- 
low; and when we were both inside, the Venetian blind which was 
on the Pope’s side, of a description called Persiana, having been 
previously nailed down, both doors were fastened with lock and 
key by a gendarme, General Radet and a Tuscan quarter-master 
named Cardini mounted in front on the dickey, and the order to 
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drive off was given. At this moment a few prelates, officials, 

clerks of the Secretary of State’s office, and others of our attend- 

ants who had followed us down stairs, and were not allowed to ac- 

company us to the carriage, stood pale and trembling at the great 
gate of the cortile. ’ . . 

‘‘The same night, in pursuance of orders I gave previous to our 
departure, the following pathetic address of Pius Vil., which may 
be considered as the farewell of an affectionate father to his beloved 
children, was secretly placarded on the walls of the city : 


* Pius P.P. VII. to his faithful Subjects, his own beloved Flock. 


«* Amid the troubles that surround us, we shed tears of tender- 
ness :—‘ Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of ali comfort, who comforteth 
us in all our tribulation! Seeing that the same calamity has be- 
fallen our own person that was announced by his Divine Son our 
Saviour to the prince of the Apostles St. Peter, of whom, without 
any merit of our own, we are the successor :—* Verily, verily, | say 
unto thee, when thou wast young thou girdest thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest ; but when show shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not.’ We well know and declare, not h: wing 
committed a single act of violence, being at peace with all the world, 
and having offered up prayers continually for the peaceful reign of 
all princes, that we cannot lawfully be removed from the city of 
Rome, our legitimate pacific place of residence, the capital of our 
dominions, the special see of our holy Roman Church, and the uni- 
versal centre of Catholic unity, of which, by the Divine will, we are 
the supreme head and moderator on earth. We do therefore in 
real verity stretch forth our sacerdotal hands in resignation to the 
force that binds us and carries us whither we would not ; declaring, 
at the same time, the authors of the outrage committed upon us 
responsible to God for all the consequences ; “while we, for our part, 
only desire, advise, and command our faithful subjects, our own 
flock of Rome, as well as the universal flock of the Catholic Church, 
earnestly to follow the example of the faithful of the first century, 
by whom, while Peter was kept in prison, ‘prayer was made with- 
out ceasing of the Church unto God for him.’ Successor, unworthy 
as we are, of that glorious Apostle, we feel confident that all our 
loving children w ill perform this pious and perhaps last act of 
duty “to their affectionate and common father; and we, in recom- 
pense, with the most earnest effusion of our heart, bestow on them 
our apostolic benediction. 


‘¢ Given at our Palace of the Quirinale, 6th July, 1809. 
‘ Prus P. P. VII.” 


Place of the Seal. 


Thus his Holiness and Cardinal Pacca were carried out of 
Rome, with just eighteen pence in money with them, clad in 
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ecclesiastical vestments which made the heat of travelling 
intolerable, and allowed so little rest, that in a brief time 
the Pope's strength began to fail. The good Cardinal records 
the journey with all its details. At Monterosi the people 
discovered who the prisoners were, and a great clamour was 
the immediate consequence ; but 


«* General Radet, apprehensive that the sight of the Pope taken 
off in such a manner, might, in the more populous parts of the 
country, excite a tumult among the inhabitants, requested his Ho- 
liness to allow all the blinds to be let down, in order that his person 
might not be recognised. The Holy Father gave his consent with 
the most pious resignation, and we continued for the rest of that 
day’s journey close shut up in the carriage, through the hottest 
hours, under a roasting Italian sun in July, almost in want of suf- 
ficient air for respiration. About noon, the Pope having expressed 
a desire to take some refreshment, General Radet caused the carriage 
to halt at the post-house, situated in a lonely spot in the mountains 
near Viterbo, where, in a miserable room, that contained only one 
old broken chair, the only one in the house probably, the Pope, 
seating himself at a table covered with an extremely dirty table- 
cloth, ate an egg and a slice of ham. We then continued our 
journey, which was painful in the highest degree, owing to the 
excessive heat. ‘Towards the evening the Pope was thirsty ; ; and, as 
we were not then in the neighbourhood of any house, the Quarter- 
master Cardini filled a bottle from a stream that ran on the road- 
side, and brought it to the Holy Father, who drank, and was re- 
freshed exceedingly. Through all the different places we passed 
nobody had now any idea that the Pope was in the carriage; in 
consequence of which, while we were changing horses at Bolsena, a 
certain friar of a neighbouring convent, one Father Cozza, ignorant 
who were in the vehicle listening to all he said, introduced himself 
to General Radet as a person with whom the general had had an 
epistolary correspondence on the subject of an advocate residing 
in Rome, whom, as it appeared, the friar had recommended to his 
notice. I could not catch the name of the advocate; but it was 
evident that General Radet was very much embarrassed how to 
answer the question ; and at the same time the Pope turning to me, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, what a rascally friar!’ 

« After a hard journey of nineteen hours, during which the 
Pope suffered severely, and frequently complained to me on the 
way, though at that time I was not aware of a complaint that 
afflicted him, and was considerably increased by the motion of the 
vehicle, we arrived at about three o’clock, Italian time,* or an hour 
before midnight, at a small mountain inn at Radicofani, where, as 
we had no clothes to change, our linen —bathed in perspiration as 
we were, and under a cold temperature, for there the air is con- 
tinually cold, even in the middle of the summer—dried on our 


* Eight minutes after 11 precisely. 
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backs. When we entered the inn nothing at all was ready. The 
Pope was conducted to a very small chamber, I was consigned to 
another close adjoining, and gendarmes were placed sentries at our 
doors. Ilaving first gone into the Pope’s chamber, there, dressed 
in my cardinal’s habit, with the rocchetto and mozzetta just as |] 
had left Rome, I assisted the maidservant of the house to make his 
Holiness’s bed, and afterwards to lay the table-cloth for supper. At 
our frugal repast, the Holy Father, whom I waited upon, had the 
complaisance to invite me to sit at the table with himself; though 
for my part I can truly say that now, during supper, as well as 
through the whole day’s journey, I used my utmost endeavours to 
comfort the spirit of the Holy Father, and be to him the ‘faithful 
messenger’ mentioned in the Holy Scriptures: ‘who, as the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, refresheth the soul of his master.’ 
Moreover, notwithstanding the melancholy prospect before me, the 
Lord preserved my hilarity of spirit and natural gaiety of heart to 
such a degree, that soon after our arrival at Radicofani, I received 
much satisfaction in being told by General Radet that he had fre- 
quently observed a smile on the Pope’s countenance at what I was 
saying to him.” 


On the 22d of July the Pope arrived at Grenoble, where 
he remained with the Cardinal for about a week. ‘The mo- 
ment they had entered France, incessant proofs met them 
which shewed that, with all the horrors which had been acted 
in Paris and the provinces, a very powerful fecling of reli- 
gion still existed in the country, among persons of all classes. 
Again and again the Cardinal notices the fact; and he re- 
peatedly expresses his singular regard for the French people, 
apart from the acts of their gov ernment and the excesses of 
the dominant party. Even before this time he had been 
strongly impressed in their favour, both as regards their in- 
tellectual culture and their sincere piety ; and the result of 
his intercourse during his compulsory visit to Trance was a 
very decided confirmation of his previous impressions. He 
also speaks in high terms of many of the French clergy, and 
gives some curious anecdotes of the state of the French 
Church, in respect to the contending opinions which divided 
it, consequent upon the Concordat of 1801, and upon the still 
remaining Jansenism and Gallicanism of many, both clergy 
and laity. At the same time he expressly states that in many 
instances these Gallican notions were the result of ignorance 
as to facts; and he considers that the intercourse w hich the 
disasters of the time brought about between the French and 
the Italian clergy materially tended to the benefit of both 
parties. 

Here, however, for the present, want of space compels us 
to break off. In our next No. we shall return to the Memoirs, 
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and shew our readers how the Cardinal fared in his imprison- 
ment; together with the results of Napoleon’s policy towards 
the Pope, and the circumstances of the last Concordat between 
them. 





IMAGES AND IMAGE-WORSHIP. 


The Seventh General Council, the Second of Nicaea, in which 
the Worship of Images was established: with copious Notes 
from the ** Caroline Books,” compiled by order of Charle- 
magne for its Confutation. ‘Translated from the Original 


by the Rev. John Mendham, M.A., Rector of Clophill. 


London, Painter. 
[Second Notice. ] 


We have said that the “cultus” of images was a matter of 
progressive growth, or development, in the Church, and we at 
the same time suggested several reasons to account for the 
fact. Now, at first sight, this view of the question seems 
contradicted by the express statements of the Fathers of the 
Council, as well as of the Popes who wrote on the subject 
when the controversy arose. 

To take one instance only: in the Refutation of the 
pseudo-Council of Constantinople, read by Epiphanius_ be- 
fore the assembled Fathers, these words occur: 


** Now, from the time of the convocation of the sixth holy cu- 
menic Council to that in which they were convened against holy 
images, there was not more than seventy years. That it was not 
during this period that the usage of pictures and images was deli- 
vered to the Church is evident to all; it must, therefore, have origi- 
nated previous to that event. Indeed, to speak the truth, they came 
in with the preaching of the Apostles, as we learn from seeing the 
holy churches which have been built up in every place; and as our 
holy Fathers have testified, and as historians relate, whose writings 
are with us, even to this present time. In the year of the world 
five thousand five hundred and one, Christ our God having come 
amongst men, and having dwelt amongst them for thirty-three years 
and almost five months, and having accomplished the great and 
saving mystery of our redemption, went back again to heaven, 
ascending evidently thither, whence He had descended, having given 
charge to his Apostles to teach all things which were appointed 
them to teach. From this time, to the reign of Constantine the 
first Christian emperor, elapsed about three hundred years, before 
whom none but Heathens ruled, during which period the greater 
part of Christians, having fought the good fight and boldly protested 
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against idolatry, obtained the martyr’s crown. In his days, the 
Christian public, inspired with godly zeal, raised many temples, 
some in the name of Christ, and others in honour of the saints; and 
in these they depicted both the things relative to the incarnate dis- 
pensation of our God, and also the combats and conflicts of the mar- 
tyrs. Others again, wishing ever to have about them the memorial 
of some such beloved martyr, or of Christ himself, would have their 
images delineated on their garments. And, moreover, these images 
were wrought on the sacred vestments, and on precious stones, both 
by our holy Fathers and other religious men, and in these they je 
the unbloody sacrifice: and from their time to the present all these 
things have been manifestly proved to continue, and they shall con- 
tinue for ever.” 


In this passage it seems to be confidently asserted, that 
images were apostolic in their origin, and of universal use 
in the Church from the earliest times. How, then, are the 
two accounts to be reconciled? In the first place, it is to be 
observed, that it is far from being asserted that what are now 
generally meant by images, or that such as were common at 
the time the Council was held, were in use from the begin- 
ning; on the contrary, it is implied that their introduction 
dated from Constantine; again, nothing is said as to their 
being honoured in the same manner as was then become ge- 
neral in the East. All that is asserted is, that certain images 
and pictures had been in use from time immemorial, and that 
they were treated with a certain reverence and devotion. The 
solution of the difficulty, therefore, is to be found in what we 
stated in our former article, viz. that the principle was re- 
cognised in the Church from the first, not theoretically only, 
but practically. ‘ Image-worship,” in some form or other, 
had always existed. The use of holy images was never merely 
historical; it was this too, but it was something else also. 
Pictures excited devotion, but they likewise attracted it. A 
religious mind would use them religiously, and that religious 
use was in itself a certain veneration and worship in some 
way paid to them. ‘The memorials of the Lord’s Passion, and 
especially the Cross, the symbolical representations of his per- 
son and office, were devotional objects ; their historical import 
would be wholly absorbed in their representative character. 
The sight of them must needs have elicited acts of love and 
et and these acts would be in some manner referred 
to the visible material objects calling them forth. Whether 
the Cross were honoured with the salutation of the lips or 
the bowing of the head, or were adored on bended knees with 
incensings “and lighting of lamps, the worship directly rendered 
to Christ would be indirectly paid to the image. The feeling 
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that prompted such acts might be more or less intense at one 
time than another; what we may call their relative value 
might vary with the devotion or the intention of the wor- 
shipper; but intrinsically they would be the same in kind, 
whatever the form orjmode of their performance. And as 
the dogma on which the practice rested—we mean, the ador- 
able Incarnation of the Son of God—became more deeply 
conceived in the mind, and more perfectly formalised in the 
objective creed of the Church, the piety of the faithful would 
naturally adopt other and further modes of satisfying the affec- 
tions. The original principle would remain unchanged; but 
it would manifest itself in fuller and more diversified forms, 
until it had developed, as it were, into maturity by the simple 
force of faith and devotion. 

Hence, then, the meaning and importance given by the 
Fathers of the Council to actions and expressions recorded 
in the annals of the Church, or transmitted from immemorial 
tradition, or inherited from their more immediate forefathers, 
which, taken in the bare letter and form, uninterpreted by the 
present living mind of the Church, seem inadequately to fulfil, 
or altogether to fall short of, or beside, the purpose for which 
they were adduced. Hence also (for there is the closest con- 
nexion between the two things,) the frequent use they make 
of the argument from analogy, and their appeal to the recon- 
dite, or mystical, senses of Holy Scripture. They did not 
look for express testimony or actual precedent; they went to 
the principles of things; they proceeded by inferences, and 
drew conclusions ; without conscious subtlety of thought, with- 
out realising, perhaps, the closeness of the reasoning em- 
ployed, they eliminated the truth for which they contended 
by a strictly analogical process. 

All this, of course, is perfectly incomprehensible to Mr. 
Mendham. When he finds the Fathers of Nicaea adducing, in 
support of the “ cultus” of images, proofs, the apparent scope 
of which does not extend further than to establish the fact that 
religious images had been in use from the earliest ages, that 
the sight of them had excited to pious affections, and served 
as instruments of instruction to the ignorant; he considers 
that they are reasoning weakly, and have utterly failed in 
proving the point in dispute; nay, that they are disingenu- 
ously evading the question at issue, and retreating to a differ- 
ent position. This arises from his inability to grasp the real 
bearing of the subject, or to penetrate the depth of the argu- 
ment employed. He does not perceive that the Fathers are 
reasoning from analogy, and laying down a principle which 
lies at the root of the whole matter. He is ever exclaiming, 
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“‘ This is not proof :” “ The passages quoted do not apply; t 
the two things are not the same.” In fact, the Protestant MA 
mind cannot understand the Church’s use of tradition, or the 
rule by which she is guided to the truth. It is ever seeking 
for a literal text, or an actual precedent, such as men seek in | 
law : it knows no other way of arguing. Spiritual things are | 
not realities to it; the region of faith—the interior of that | 
mysterious kingdom of grace which Christ set up upon earth 
—is a terra incognita to it; and therefore it is incapable of 
reasoning from one thing to another. ‘The Church, on the 
other hand, does not count texts, or balance and reckon up 
precedents, and act upon a certain given number as sufficient 
for her purpose; she interrogates the living tradition she has 
reccived, and compares it with the tradition of former days ; 
she seeks what is conformable to the doctrine of the Apostles, 
and the original deposit of the faith. Conformable: here lies 
the difference. ‘Truth is one, error is manifold; but truth has 
this distinguishing property, that it is conformable to itself. 

Consistency is its touchstone. Now this consistency it is 
which is the subject of the Church’s inquiry when any point 
| of faith or practice is in question, not actual precedents. 
This is why the religious use of images once established, 
the veneration of them follows. It was implicitly contained 
in it from the first. It was explicitly evolved or developed 
from it as time went on. And when that development had 
taken place, when the bud had opened into the blossom, it 
was sufficient to point to that bud to prove that the blossom 
belonged to the same parent tree; nay, was but the bud in its 
more expanded form. For what is meant by the religious use 
of images? It seems to be threefold, as they address them- 
selves to the memory, the intellect, and the affections. The 
Fathers of the Council treat of them under all these heads; 
vindicating the practice, sometimes under one, sometimes 
under another. Images speak to the intellect, when they 
instruct the ignorant, and act the part of books to the un- 
learned; to the memory, when they help to recall the mind 
to heavenly things; and to the affections, when they excite to 
pious sentiments. But such uses are really inseparable from 
their veneration, or they would not accomplish the object 
proposed. For it is by being representative that they lend | 
themselves to these several uses. Now, that which represents 
affects us, more or less, as the object represented; therefore, | 
to treat it as though it were the object itself, is only to carry 
out into action a sentiment already entertained. Such treat- 
ment is a development, not an addition or a novelty. Hence | 
the reasoning or the authority which justifies the one, justifies 
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the other also. The common example taken from the like- 
ness of a deceased or absent friend, is fully to the purpose. 
It not only recalls the memory of the features, and, with the 
features, the virtues we loved in the person represented, but it 
also excites the affections in the same manner as if he were 
personally present. Accordingly it is often treated as if it 
were what it only images forth, receiving those testimonies of 
regard which are really intended for its prototype. Should 
we reckon a man foolish or extravagant for kissing the por- 
trait of the parent whom he loved and revered while on earth ? 
should we deem him mad, if he addressed some tender and 
affectionate expression to the inanimate image before him ? 
There is no Protestant* that will venture to say so. And yet 
he would be addressing words to one whom he believed to be 
ignorant of the homage and affection which his heart irre- 
sistibly offers to his likeness, which no Catholic believes to be 
the case with a glorified Saint, or the King of Saints. 

Again, take the reverential treatment of the Bible by good 
Protestants, not of the words only, but of the book itself. Is 
not such reverence commonly paid? and is it not natural to 
a religious mind? Yet what is the true value of such an act? 
What account can a Protestant give of it? He will say that 
he honours the book on account of the words of God which it 
contains. But it contains really not the words of God, but 
the tmages of words; which words, again, as they reach the 
human ear, and as coming through human language, are but 
images of God’s word. Anyhow, the book is treated with an 
honour similar in kind, though different in degree, to that 
with which God’s word should be treated. It stops not short 
at the book, it passes on to God; in other words, it is rela- 
tive divine honour. We do not mean that the Protestant 
does this consciously ; what we wish to shew is, that the 
moment we regard any thing as the proper representative 
of another, and admit it as such, its treatment, in a certain 
degree or manner, as if it were the object it represents, is 
necessarily and logically involved in that admission. 

And popular feeling has ever witnessed to the truth of 
this. Why do men burn an obnoxious statesman in effigy, or 
riddle his portrait with bullets? What is the meaning of 
saluting the national flag? and why is a refusal to be con- 
strued into an indignity and an offence? We should hope 
there are many Protestants who would shrink from trampling 


* Except Mr. M., who declares that none but fools and madmen so commit 
themselves. We beg to question the fact. Even though words are not uttered, 


yet does not the heart speak? We appeal to the experience of every reader, and 
to the “‘ second thoughts’’ of Mr, M. himself, 
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on the cross, like the Dutch traders in Japan, and many a 
schoal-boy who would feel it not altogether loyal to his sove- 
reign lady Queen Victoria, to pelt her bust with stones, or 
bespatter it with mud. Yet why not, except that such acts 
have a value which human instinet recognises ? The abbot 
Stephen convicted the emperor alike of false reasoning and of 
impiety in profaning the images of Christ and his Saints, by 
setting his foot upon a coin on which the imperial counte- 
nance was stamped. He proved that the honour or dishonour 
rendered to an image was referable to the prototype;* he 
proved it to his cost, ‘for the tyrant cast him into prison, and 
put him to a cruel death. We conclude, then, that whenever 
an image is wsed—that is, the moment it passes out of the 
department of mere art and ornament, and is considered as 
representative—it becomes the object of sentiments and treat- 
ment similar to those which the original excites and receives, 
and a medium of expressing the feelings which we entertain 
towards him. 

Although, therefore, it might happen that when the con- 
troversy about images first arose, individuals would not see 
what was involved in the principle they held, or the practice 
they approved; it was sufficient for those to whom the fuller 
doctrine was unfolded, and among whom devotions more de- 
monstrative prevailed, to appeal, in their justification, to that 
principle and that practice. ‘There was neither dishonesty 
nor weakness in such a mode of reasoning, any more than in 
the argument they employed, and which we have ourselves 
repeated above, drawn from the respect and affection shewn 
to the likeness ia a friend; unless, 1 in employing it, they had 
intended to give the impression that they meant ro more; 
unless they had wished to establish a parity or identity, as 

well as an analogy, between the two cases; as though, for 
example, they honoured the Saints merely as departed friends, 
and paid them no higher homage. ‘This would have been 
a miserable accommodation of the truth, to conciliate their 
opponents. But inasmuch as they were contending for a 
principle, their argument was just and fair. It is in the 
same way that, w hen explaining to Protestants the lawfulness 
of praying to the Saints, we remind them that they do not 
scruple to ask each other’s prayers; not as though there was 
no difference in the act itself, or in the relative value and 


* Mr. M. tries (p. 183) to evade the force of this reasoning by arguing that 
to deface the king’s image is not to do the king any injury; as if that were all. 
According to this, to blaspheme the name of God were no offence against Him, 
because it inflicts no injury upon Him. ‘There is nothing like a practical proof in 
such a case Were any one to take Mr. M.’s portrait and insult it, would he feel 
that it meant nothing against himself : 
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merit of the intercession of friends on earth and of the blessed 
in heaven, but because, admitting that the one is lawful, they 
admit the principle on which the other is founded; and thus 
the ground of opposition against Catholic practice 1s necessa- 
rily removed. 

It should be observed that we have never said that there 
is no distinction between the religious or reverential use, and 
what is more properly called the ‘ cultus” or ‘ worship” of 
images. On the contrary, we are disposed to draw a broad 
line of separation between the two. Indeed, it is evident that 
such distinction exists, or it were inconceivable how indivi- 
duals could have approved of the one and apprehended danger 
from the other; and yet it is true to say that there is no real 
substantial difference between them. ‘The “ cultus” of images 
was involved in the religious use of them, or in that less defi- 
nite and indefinable veneration which necessarily accompanies 
that use, but it was itself something further and more explicit. 
Being such, however, it is nothing surprising to find portions 
of the Church, in which this ‘‘cultus” in its more developed 
form had not prevailed, unwilling to receive it at first, and 
even protesting against its introduction. ‘They would not see 
or feel at once the connexion between the old principle and 
the new development, nor how the latter implicitly contained, 
and was but the extension of the former. And here lies the 
difference between the opposition which the veneration of 
images encountered in the East, and that which it met with 
in parts of the West. It is the difference which is always 
observable between orthodoxy and heresy. ‘The orthodox 
were opposed, not to the principle on which the practice 
rested, but simply to the practice itself, as leading, under 
circumstances, to dangerous consequences, or as being, in 
their opinion, inconsistent with some Catholic truth; 7. e. 
agreeing in the principle, they dissented from the safety or the 
lawfulness of a particular application of it; or altogether mis- 
taking the nature of the practice, they were opposed, not to 
it, but to some error for which they mistook it, and to which 
the defenders of the practice were as much opposed as them- 
selves. Good men, and even Saints, have done this in similar 
cases ; that is to say, while a matter was under discussion and 
no authoritative decision had been pronounced by the Church. 
But the opposition of heretics is quite another thing; they are 
opposed to the very principle on which a development rests. 
This radical difference between the two parties is sometimes 
not apparent at first; but the progress of the contest brings it 
to the light, and shews that the question is one that reaches to 
the very heart of the faith. Hence it is that heretics never 
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rest where they begin, because, in reality, they begin much 
farther back than they appear to begin. 

The Iconoclasts form no exception to this general rule. 
Even Protestant writers have observed their ulterior tenden- 
cies. ‘* The spirit which gave birth to the struggle against 
image-worship,” says Neander,* “ had probably inward mo- 
tives for proceeding farther on its course.” Beginning by 
protesting that they were not averse to the use of holy images, 
they were driven by the necessary force of their own reasoning 
to condemn such representations altogether. The conclusions 
of the pseudo-Council of Constantinople go far beyond what 
its Protestant admirers would be willing to accept, inasmuch 
as they are opposed not only to the using, but to the making 
images or pictures of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Saints, and indeed to the representing them in any way what- 
ever. ‘They denounce the very art of the statuary and the 
painter as something illusory, presumptuous, and profane.} 

But a much graver charge than that of fanaticism lies 
against this Council, a charge in which Mr. Mendham is cer- 
tainly implicated, as he quotes with approbation, and supports 


* History of the Church, Dr. Stebbing’s translation, vol. v. p. 282. 

+ Mr. M. endeavours to shew that what the pseudo-Council condemned was, 
not the making an image of Christ, but the making it to be worshipped. That it 
speaks ambiguously and inconsistently at times is true enough ; the Nicene Fathers 
expose such self-contradictions more than once; but not only does it raise objec- 
tions against the use of images on the ground that such representations in them- 
selves involve heretical notions on the subject of our Lord’s person, but it ex- 
pressly asserts the absolute unlawfulness of such creations of art. ‘‘ The Saints,’’ 
it says (p. 867), ‘‘ who have pleased God, and who have been honoured by Him 
with the grace of sanctity, live ever with God, although they are removed from us, 
He, therefore, who by an art dead and hateful, and which never can confer life, 
would endeavour to raise them up among us again, is a blasphemer.’’ And again 
. (p. 393): ‘* We have been taught to make the figures of the Saints, not in pictures 

of material colours, but rather by copying their virtues, &c. Too evident is it that 
this device is a vanity and an invention of Satanic cunning.’’ And of the Blessed 
Virgin it is said (p. 868): ‘* How, then, shall any one dare to portray with this 
vain Heathen art the ever-to-be-praised Mother of God, whom the fulness of the 
Godhead overshadowed—by whom the unapproachable light shone upon us—who 
is more exalted than the heavens—more holy than the cherubim? Again: who 
will not blush to depict by this same Gentile contrivance those who hereafter shall 
reign together with Christ—who shall be assessors together with Him—who shall 
judge the world—who shall be conformed to his glory ?—‘ of whom (as say the 
oracles) the world was not worthy.’ (Heb. xi. 38.) It is not lawful for Christians 
who have the hope of the resurrection to make use of the customs of the Gentiles 
who worship devils, or to insult in inglorious and lifeless material those who shall 
hereafter shine in such glory.”’ Dr. Waddington, in his History of the Church 
(p. 188), perceives the futile nature of the objections raised by the Iconoclasts. 
‘* According to them,”’ he says, ‘‘ even the painter is convicted of several and 
even the most opposite heresies.’” Quoted by Mr. M., p. 336. The opinion, after 
all, is not confined to ancient heretics. The writer of this heard sacred engravings 
zealously denounced in a debate at the ‘‘ Christian Knowledge Society’’ within the 


last ten years. 
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with additional arguments, the following piece of reasoning, as 
heretical as it is shallow: 

« After this preamble the Six General Councils are next considered 
in order, and it is declared that these had set forth, to the satisfac- 
tion of every Christian, all that was necessary for the completion of 
their immaculate faith, and that this faith so set forth was greatly 
blasphemed and seriously deteriorated by the art of the painter as 
applied to objects of divine worship. The image of Christ, there- 
fore, becomes the principal object of discussion: for it was about 
his nature and person that the Six General Councils had been 
assembled; and it was considered that the doctrine taught by them, 
and more specially that taught by the third and fourth General 
Councils, was thereby practically abrogated. This would appear 
when the inquiry is made, Of which of the two natures was the 
image of Christ the representation? Of the human nature, or of the 
human and divine conjoined? If it was the picture of the human 
nature only, then did not the worshippers become practical Nesto- 
rians, worshipping the humanity apart from the divinity? But did 
they, on the other hand, assert that the image of Christ was an image 
of his human and divine nature conjoined —what was that but the 
error of Eutyches?” 

In the notes to the Acts of the Council we find our author 
putting into print statements and reasonings of which what 
follows may be taken as a fair specimen. 


«« The question is this, if men bow down before an image of Christ, 
of what nature is this [the] image? If of the human nature only, 
then are the worshippers lable to the charge of Nestorianism, as 
worshipping the human nature apart from the divine.” (p. 337.) 


And in the next page he says: 


« The similitude between picture-worshippers and these heretics 
here enumerated it is not difficult to illustrate. As Arius worship- 
ped what he considered as a created thing, so they worship created 
things: as Nestorius imagined the human nature apart from the 
divine, and so (as they say) worshipped a created thing, so do some 
worship the picture of Christ’s human nature, and therefore worship 
the picture of a created thing. As Eutyches imagined the divine 
and human nature to be one, so others in like manner look on an 
image of Christ as the image of his divine and human nature con- 
joined and confounded. The Eutychian view of images seems more 
common amongst Greek and Roman Catholics, for they seem to 
consider their images as having something divine in them.” 


We need hardly remark upon this last gratuitous insinua- 
tion, for which the writer cannot produce one particle of evi- 
dence from the whole range of Catholic theology. But this 
is his way of proceeding throughout. He reiterates similar 
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groundless accusations even at the foot of passages which not 
only assert the very contrary of what he alleges, but most 
clearly declare the nature of the veneration which Catholics 
pay to holy images. But Mr. Mendham cannot, or will not, 
understand that any reverence, honour, veneration, and, in a 
true sense, worship, can be paid to a picture or image of 
Christ, which is not the direct and absolute adoration of that 
picture or image itself in itself. The idea that this form of 
Catholic devotion is one ‘* monstrous superstructure of Pagan 
image-worship” is so deeply rooted in his mind, that no words, 
however plain and strong, seem capable of removing it. Ab- 
solute and relative are with him synonymous terms; yet we 
have no doubt that he regards his friend’s likeness with a cer- 
tain affection, and pays to it a certain respect ; how is it, then, 
that he cannot understand that Christians naturally regard 
with another and a higher kind of love, and pay another “and 
a higher kind of respect to that picture or that image which 
represents their heavenly Lord and Master —a respect and a 
love corresponding, in the divine order, to that which is given 
to the portrait of a friend or a superior in the merely human 
order? Could he once realise that Christ is, not an abstract 
junction of a divine and human nature, but a Divine Person, 
we have a very strong persuasion that his understanding 
would be enlightened on this matter also. He would then 
know how it is possible to worship an image of Christ even 
with relative “atria,” and yet give divine honour to Himself 
alone. As it is, he does not see (as our next extract will 
shew more clearly) how it is possible to ‘* worship” an image 
of Christ except under the belief that it is in a way substan- 
tially united with the Divine essence ; which is just like 
savage’s imagining that the white man would not treat his 
friend’s picture with so much care and affection, unless it were 
somehow vitally connected with, or inhabited by, the invisible 
spirit and presence of that friend. But our author does not 
understand an analogy. Here is the passage we have alluded 
to, and a strange confusion of ideas indeed does it evince: 


‘‘The Godhead of Christ was still uncireumscribable and uncon- 
fined to place, though essentially united to a body which was circum- 
scribed, Now, it was because of this union of Deity to his human 
body that worship was paid to Him in the nature of his humanity. 
Had there been no such union, then no worship would have been 
due to Him. Now, if worship is paid to a picture, ought it to be so 
paid unless united to that picture which was the uncircumscribed 
nature of Deity, for this is the only ground why the human nature 
of Christ was worshipped? Either, then, with the humanity they 
must have pretended to depict the Deity, or the worshippers must 
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have worshipped the human nature by itself—a species of Nestorian 


error.” 

Protestants are always very angry when we tell them that 
they use infidel or heretical arguments, or that they do not 
really believe the mystery of the Incarnation, and do not 
worship our Lord with divine worship; yet, with scarcely an 
exception, we have only to let them talk on and reason out 
their speculations to prove that our assertion is but too true. 
For what does Mr. Mendham’s language really amount to ? 
To nothing less than a denial of the great fact on which 
Christianity rests, or at least of the possibility of such fact 
being the subject of dogmatic statement or the object of prac- 
tical belief. For observe: the very same difficulty proposed 
by the pseudo-Council might be alleged to prove that Christ 
had neither made Himself visible to human eyes, nor, if so 
visible, could be the object of divine worship. It might be 
asked: ** Which of the two natures was visible? ‘The hu- 
man, or the human and divine conjoined? If the human 
nature only, then how can it be said that Christ was visible, 
since of his two natures one only was seen of men? If both 
the human and the divine, then this is to sensualise the Divi- 
nity by making it perceptible to the material or natural vision, 
or to confound the two by making of them one composite 
whole visible to human sight.” But such argument is plainly 
childish and absurd, as it would disprove the propriety or 
the possibility of representing, not only our Blessed Lord 
in his human nature, but any merely human being, seeing 
that the soul is immaterial and cannot be portrayed. Indeed, 
all the forms of common parlance, in which men speak of 
seeing and touching one another, would for the same reason 
be erroneous and senseless. But in truth they who argue thus 
do not realise the personality of Christ. When the disciples 
saw Jesus Christ in the flesh, they saw God made man. Their 
eyes, indeed, beheld but his sacred body ; but as, in behold- 
ing that body, they beheld his Sacred Humanity, even though 
his human soul was invisible, so also did they behold, not 
indeed his Divinity, which no man hath seen nor can see, but 
ffim who is perfect God and perfect man in one indivisible 
Person. An image of Christ, then, is the representation of 
that Sacred Humanity which, hypostatically united with the 
Divinity, is eternally inseparable therefrom. And yet we 
represent, not the Humanity only, as if it existed separately, 
nor the Divinity, which is immaterial and incomprehensible, 
but the Person of Him who is both God and man. 

The theology of the whole matter is fully set forth and 
beautifully illustrated by the Fathers of the Council in refut- 
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ing the arguments of their opponents. The quotations we 
have room for will give our readers but a very slight idea of 
the depth and perspicacity with which they deal with the 
subject, but we hope they may induce them to study the Acts 
of the Council itself. The pseudo-Council having declared 
that ‘‘ the unlawful art of the painter... . establishes Nestorius, 
who divided the one Son and Word of God, who was incarnate 
for us, into two Sons,” Epiphanius reads in the name of the 
Catholic Bishops as follows : 


** Again, as we have said before, they only assert—they do not 
prove. How does he who paints an image of Christ establish Nes- 
torius? Nestorius brings in two sons—one the Word of the Father, 
the other the Son of the Virgin ; but true Christians confess one and 
the same Son to be both Christ and Lord, and when they paint his 
image in the fashion in which ‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us’—that is, as perfect man—they do very right. For God 
the Word who dwelt among us was circumscribed in the flesh, and 
never did any one attempt to depict his Deity ; for He says, ‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time.’ He is as God uncireumscribed, invisible, 
incomprehensible, but He is circumscribed as to his manhood. We 
know that Christ is both of two natures and in two natures without 
division—that is, the divine and the human—and that the one which 
is uncircumscribed and the one which is circumscribed are seen in 
one Christ. Moreover, a picture is not like to its prototype in 
essence, but only in name and in the fashion of the depicted mem- 
bers. When any one makes the picture even of a man he does not 
attempt to represent his soul in his drawing, and between the human 
soul and the divine nature how vast the difference—the one uncre- 
ated, the Creator of all, and without time—the other created, made 
in time, made by the former! And would any one in his senses, if 
he saw the picture of a man, argue that the painter had made a 
separation of the man from his soul? For not only is the picture of 
a man without a soul, but without the essence of body—that is, flesh, 
muscles, nerves, bones, and the elementary parts, blood, phlegm, 
chyle, and gall, to introduce which into a picture is impossible: and 
indeed, if they were found, then we must say it was the man himself 
and not his image. This present vain speculation must have its part 
with the rest of their crudities.” 


The “ conciliabulum” had said that to “ make an image 
of Christ—God and man”—was to “ circumscribe within the 
limits of created flesh the uncireumscribed nature of God, or 
to confound the unconfused union.” ‘To this the Fathers of 


Nicza reply : 


«The name Christ is significative of the Deity and the J/umanily 
—the two perfect natures of the Saviour. Christians, however, have 
been taught to paint his image after that nature which is visible, not 
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after that which is invisible, for that cannot be circumscribed, for 
‘no man hath seen God at any time’ (John 1. 18), as we have heard 
from the Gospel. Christ, therefore, being depicted in his human 
nature, it is evident that, as truth has proved, so Christians confess 
that the image which is seen participates with the prototype in name 
only, and not in essence; but they, being utterly darkened in mind, 
affirm that there is no difference between the image and the proto- 
type, and that identity of essence is found in diversity of essences, 
Who will not laugh at their ignorance? Or rather, who will not 
weep over such impiety ?..... Let them, therefore, hear the truth : 
the Divine nature, as we have said, is beyond all circumscription ; 
but the human nature is circumscribed. No man who judges aright 
when he asserts that the human nature is circumscribed, would cir- 
cumscribe with this that which cannot be circumscribed. Now, the 
Lord, inasmuch as He was very man, when He was in Galilee Ile was 
not in Judea: this He himself m: akes evident when He s says, ‘ Let 
us go into Judea again’ (John xi. 7-15); and also when discoursing 
with his disciples about Lazarus, He added, ‘I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there;’ but at the same time, inasmuch as He was 
God also, He was in all places of his dominion at once, being in all 
respects uncireumscribed. Ilow, then, dare they, in their vain dis- 
course, vent themselves in such intemperate absurdities as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Tle, according to his vain faney, has circumscribed, within 
the limits of created flesh. the uncimmnnitiond nature of the God- 
head’ (Luke ii. 12)? If, when lying wrapped in swaddling clothes 
in the manger, the nature of the Godhead was circumscribed in the 
humanity, then his uncircumscribed nature may be circumscribed in 
the painted image. In like manner, if on the cross the nature of the 
Godhead was circumscribed within that of the manhood, then also 
his uncireumscribed Deity may be circumscribed in the painted 
image; but if, on the one hand, this was not the case, neither can 
it be on the other.” 


With this exposure we may dismiss the highest authority 
which Mr. Mendham has to produce. 

We have as yet said nothing, except by implication, of the 
“ Caroline Books,” on which Mr. Mendham so much relies as 
a confutation of the acts and decisions of Niczwea. In them- 
selves these Books present no difficulty, and indeed, in our 
opinion, are of very little value in any point of view. That 
a Catholic writer in the eighth century should have composed 
an inaccurate or even unor thedox work, containing many mis- 
apprehensions in matters of fact, and many erroneous state- 
ments and false arguments, is nothing more noticeable than 
that the same should occur in the sixteenth or the nineteenth. 
The only remarkable circumstances connected with the publi- 
cation are: first, that it must be considered as in some sort 
emnating from, or sanctioned by, the Gallican Church of that 
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time, whether we believe it to have been written by Charle- 
magne himself, or compiled by his orders, or merely transmit- 
ted to the Pope by his direction, and associated with his name 
because of the answer or refutation which Adrian addressed 
to him; and, secondly, that neither it nor any of the Councils 
which took the same side were considered heretical either by 
the Pope, or, so far as appears from any records extant, by the 
defenders of « image-worship” in East or West. 

The solution of both these historical difficulties—for such 
they have been regarded by Protestants and by certain Ca- 
tholic writers, who, to our minds, have shewn an unreason- 
able anxiety to prove the antiquity and universal adoption of 
the practice in question—is to be found in the account we 
have already given of the gradual rise of the devotion paid 
to sacred images, and of what constitutes the difference be- 
tween a crypto-leretic and one who, to use a theological 
phrase, is only materially unorthodox. ‘The one impugns the 
principle from which a doctrine or a practice springs; the 
other holds the principle, but disapproves, through ignorance, 
or want of preparation, or illogicalness of mind, the forms and 
expressions with which it has begun to clothe itself. Such 
an one, before a doctrine or a practice has received any au- 
thoritative sanction, will dislike its introduction; he will 
misunderstand the terms in which a dogma is propounded; 
he will argue inconsecutively and make contradictory state- 
ments; he will act inconsistently, and do the very thing in 
one form which in another he condemns. The heretic, w hat 
ever his collateral inconsistencies and misconceptions, will be 
fatally consistent in the matter of his heresy; he will not 
shrink from the consequences of his own theories; he will 
carry them out perseveringly into practice ; he will give up 
other known and established doctrines, other approved and 
authorised practices, sooner than disavow his error or abandon 
his pernicious ways. The one, as he is better informed, will 
discover and acknowledge his mistake; the other wil! retreat 
further and further into formal heresy, and entrench himself 
in a position of determined resistance to authority. 

Now, this is most remarkably exemplified in the whole 
conduct of those who resisted the introduction of what is now 
called ‘‘ image-worship” in parts of the Western Church. 
Take the “ Books” which go by the name of Charlemagne. 
Judging from the inconsistencies with which they abound, as 
well as from the double line of argument adopted—at one 
time as against a dangerous and excessive use of images, at 
another as against a direct and positive adoration of them— 
one would conclude, either that they are the production of 
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different minds, or that the writer did not well know what 
it was he had to contend against. The greatest confusion 
of thought prevails throughout. He seems to write at random, 
with a strange indefinite dread of something, he knows not 
what, which it is necessary to meet and overthrow. He can- 
not enter into the deep analogical reasoning of the Fathers of 
the Council, and of the more ancient writers adduced by them 
as authorities; he does not see its bearing or feel its force. 
At times he allows that a certain religious honour is to be 
given to holy images, but seems ignorant of the ground on 
which that honour is due. The adoration of the Holy Cross 
he strenuously defends; he will have images erected as well 
within the church as without, but he will oblige no one to 
worship them. And then, again, he seems incapable of com- 
prehending the very idea of relative worship; he argues as 
if all worship must be divine worship, and that rendered 
merely and absolutely to the image itself, directed to it and 
terminating in it. He makes the most frivolous objections. 
He argues as if an image was synonymous with likeness; as 
if it were not merely a representation, but a resemblance of 
the person to whom honour is due; and that the danger con- 
sisted in mistaking for an image of Christ or of the Blessed 
Virgin what in reality was not so. ‘Thus, in one place, 
he says:—‘ Be it so, that the image of the holy Mother 
of God is to be worshipped (adoranda), how are we to know 
which is her image, or by what marks it is to be distinguished 
from other images?.... How shall we know whether it may 
not be Sarah,....or Rebecca,....or Bethsabee,.... or 
Klizabeth; . . .. whether it might not be Venus,.... or 
Alemena,....or Andromache?” In short, it is very evident 
that khe knew nothing of the philosophy or the theology of 
the Matter on which he had undertaken to write.* 

And then, when we come to facts, we find more than suf- 
ficient reasons to account for this opposition and the confusion 
with which the subject was involved. In the first place, a 
most unfaithful translation of the Acts of the Council had 
been inadvertently sent into France, by which it was made to 
appear that the same divine honour was to be rendered to 
images as to the Most Holy Trinity, whereas the passage thus 


* The whole production, too, is characterised by a tone of arrogance and con- 
tempt, as if there were something of private or national dislike mixed up with 
theological polemics. Nor is it improbable that the writer was really actuated by 
a desire to pique the Eastern Court by rejecting a synod which had received the 
approbation of the then reigning emperor, seeing that Constantine had just broken 
off a projected alliance between himself and a daughter of Charlemagne, and, in 
conjunction with the Lombards, had endeavoured to drive the Franks out of Italy. 
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perverted from its meaning asserted the very contrary,* viz. 
that supreme worship was to be given to the Most Holy 'Tri- 
nity alone. Secondly, the Latin word “adorare,” by which 
the Greek term wpooxuveiv had been rendered, was restricted 
in the West to the adoration due only to God; and this again 
confirmed the misapprehension which the defective version 
had naturally caused. Nor does this appear the only mis- 
translation. Mr. Mendham himself says: —‘ It must be 
confessed that the author or authors of these books do at 
one time or other fall into error, allowance for which will be 
made when it is considered that the translation of the records 
of the Council which they had were so very imperfect.” And 
in his ‘ Historical Sketch,” after regretting the large amount 
of ** dangerous errors” which the Books contain (for on every 
subject, images alone excepted, they are thoroughly Catholic), 
he says: 


“We find not unfrequently that the Council is censured amiss 
because its meaning has been mistaken. Thus, certain texts are 
censured as being applied improperly to image-worship; but the 
censure falls back on those who made it, when it is found that the 
text was not alleged for any such purpose. One error seems to be 
but too common in these books—to take for granted that every text 
which appears in the Council has been brought forward for the pur- 
pose of proving the worship of images—which is, after all, very far 
from being the case. Some of the objections seem rather hypercri- 
tical and captious, and others were occasioned by the very faulty 
translationt of the Council transmitted by Pope Adrian. To this 
cause must be attributed the error of charging the Council of Nice 
with passages which were not spoken by the Bishops there, but 
which they had brought forward from the previous Council of Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of confutation.” 


And again :—‘ It is further to be remarked on this chapter, 
that the author attributes to the Nicene divines that which 
was actually spoken by their iconoclastic predecessors.” Here, 
also, we are told by the Protestant Dallzeus that “ in his pre- 
face the author [of the ‘‘ Caroline Books,”] confesses that he 
had not read the ‘ Nicene Council’ itself, but only certain 


* Mr. M., with his usual moderation of language where justice has to be done 
to the Catholic Church, says naively: ‘‘ The difference between the Latin trans- 
lation and the Greek original is very great: in the former, the words of Constantine 
are: ‘I receive and embrace with honour holy and venerable images, according to 
that worship of adoration which I offer to the Trinity.’ In the Greek it is thas: 
‘ I receive and embrace with honour holy and venerable images, but the worship 
of adoration I reserve for the Trinity only.’ ”’ 

+ Yet this Mr. M. forgets (p. lxxxiv), where he quotes a canon of the Frank- 
fort Council as rejecting that of Nicza for giving *‘ that service and adoration to 
images of Saints which they paid to the Divine Trinity ;’? which canon was founded 
solely on the mistranslated Latin version ! 


VOL. V. PP 
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extracts, which might be supposed to treat of the principal 
matters contained therein.” From all this our readers may 
judge of the historical or controversial value of the “ famous 
‘Caroline Books.’ ” 

Now it was upon this false report of the Acts of Nicaea 
that the Council of Frankfort, held a.p. 794, framed its judg- 
ment. Of this there can be no doubt; the second canon of 
the Council is proof positive in itself; for therein the ground 
of the condemnation is distinctly stated to be the very words 
which in translation had been misrendered.* This misapprehen- 
sion seems to have long prevailed, for we find Jonas, Bishop of 
Orleans, in his confutation of Claude, Bishop of Turin, still 
asserting that the Council gave to images the “ honour due to 
God only.” 

As to the more general question, why the Western im- 
pugners of the Nicaean Council were not regarded as heretics 
either at the time or since, the answer is not difficult. ‘* Hi- 
therto,” says Dr. Dollinger,} ‘ representations of Christ and 
of his Saints had not been in use in France; for in many parts 
of the kingdom Pagan ideas and Pagan superstitions were still 
prevalent amongst the people, and it had been a constant care 
of the Councils of the nation to exhort the clergy to labour in 
the extirpation of these relics of Heathenism. It might there- 
fore be feared that the rude and half-pagan minds of the people 
might not understand the external honour which was paid to 
religious images, and might therefore easily convert it into 
idolatry. Moreover, there was not in France an analogy for 
the veneration of images. In the Grecian empire it had long 
been the custom to honour, not only the emperor, but his 
statues also, with marks of great external respect. The people 
were accustomed to honour these images and statues by burn- 
ing before them incense and wax-lights; and they therefore 
thought, and thought correctly, that the same demonstrations 
of reverence might be exhibited to images of Christ and of the 
Saints. But it was far different in France, where these marks 
of respect would have borne another signification, and where 
the prostration sanctioned by the second Council of Nice would 


* “ Allata est in medium questio de nova Greecorum Synodo, quam de ado- 
randis imaginibus Constantinopoli { Nica] fecerunt, in qua scriptum habebatur, 
ut qui imaginibus sanctorum, ifa ut Deifice Trinitati, servitium aut adorationem 
non impenderent, anathema judicarentur.’’ 

+ History of the Church, Dr. Cox's translation, vol. iii. p. 55. Anastasius 
the Librarian, writing to Pope John VIII., also says (p. xix): ‘‘ That which this 
present Synod (of Nicza) hath set forth concerning the worship of venerable 
images hath your Apostolic See, as the records testify, held of old, and the uni- 
versal Church hath ever venerated them and doth still venerate them, with the 
exception of some few French Bishops, fo whom, it may be, their great utility 
hath not been revealed hitherto.”’ 
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have been viewed as an act of adoration due only to the Al- 
mighty.” ‘The practice, therefore, was simply not understood, 
or if understood, it was considered dangerous to a rude and 
newly converted people. 

Nor in all that took place was there any intended opposi- 
tion to a General Council (for the Bishops of France regarded 
that of Niczea as a merely Eastern Synod), nor to the authority 
of the Pope. It is very important to observe that Adrian, in 
sending a version of the Acts of Nicza into France, did so, 
not as having confirmed* the Council, or as enforcing its deci- 
sions and the practices there enjoined, but rather, it would 
appear, with a view of ascertaining the mind of the Gallican 
Church, and obtaining information as to the desirableness of 
making a dogmatic and authoritative decision. ‘The course taken 
seems analogous to that which has been pursued by his present 
Holiness in the matter of defining the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception. And as the Pope did not act with autho- 
rity, so it is clear that neither the author of the ‘ Caroline 
Books,” nor the Council of Frankfort (nor, indeed, that of 
Paris), opposed the head of the Church, or had any intention 
of doing so; on the contrary, they express the utmost devotion 
and submission to the Apostolic See. The Council of Paris, 
heid a.p. 825, as it was assembled by the express permission 
of the Pope, so did it definitively declare that it was met, not to 
form any decision on the subject in dispute, but to submit its 
conclusions to the Sovereign Pontiff. Indeed, while setting 
itself to refute the arguments used by Pope Adrian in his reply 
to Charlemagne, it is careful to shew that it regards that docu- 
ment as bearing no dogmatic character, and goes out of its way 
to express its full agreement with what it professes to believe 
to be the Pope’s real meaning. 

On the whole, it is plain, from a review of the facts, that 
the question between East and West was not regarded as one 
foreclosed by any decision of the Church, and that while the 
Iconoclasts sought to overthrow established usages on heretical 
grounds and in violation of the Papal injunctions, the object of 
the Gallican protesters was only to prevent their introduction, 
through a misunderstanding of the nature of such devotions, 
or a fear of the consequences that might result from their 
adoption; and that, neither in fact nor in intention, did they 


* This appears from his letter to Charlemagne, in which he says that he had 
as yet returned no answer to the Emperor respecting the Council, fearing lest the 
Greeks, in their inconstancy, should relapse into their old errors. ‘‘ Nos vero adhuc 
pro eadem Synodo nullum responsum hactenus eidem Imperatori reddidimus, 
metuentes ne ad eorum reverterentur errorem.’’ Quoted by Palma, Pre/ecliones, 
tom. il. p. 25. 
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reject any formal decision of the Church. The Church, or the 
Pope as the head of the Church, has never hurried-on any 
developed form of doctrine or of practice. What was false in 
either he has at once condemned, but he has never imposed, as 
Protestants understand the term, a decision in any controverted 
matter by the mere force of his authority. When he speaks 
ex cathedra, it is as enunciating what the mind of the whole 
Ecclesia dispersa has already decided, and as resuming in 
himself its corporate and authoritative judgment. In the 
instance before us, this wisdom is signally displayed. We 
behold the Vicar of Christ, on the one hand, repressing the 
heresy which the development of true doctrine had brought to 
the surface; and, on the other, withholding that more formal 
decision for which the time had not yet come, waiting till it 
should be the deliberate and unanimous voice of the whole 
Church. 

We now come to the question as to what was positively 
defined by the Fathers of Nicaea with respect to the “ cultus” 
of images. We have already intimated that all that St. Ger- 
manus and St. John Damascenus and others, who contended 
for the practice previous to the assembling of the Council, 
strove to establish was, that the images of Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Saints, were to be treated with that honour and 
veneration which is respectively due to them; and this is also 
all that the Council itself definitively ruled, aed indeed all that 
at this day is matter of faith in the Church:—that “the 
images of Christ and the Blessed Vi irgin, and of other Saints, 
are to be kept and retained, particularly in churches, and that 
a due honour and veneration is to be paid them.”* 

As to the further question, what kind of honour and 
veneration is due, no dogmatic definition has been given. 
Particular divines, however, have treated ef it like any other 
theological thesis, and have sifted the subject to the bottom. 
This naturally excites Mr. Mendham’s ire, as it has that of 
Protestants generally, who, wanting the light of faith, and in- 
capable of reg garding theology as a divine science, look upon such 
disquisitions as subtle refinements and dangerous conceits. 
Indeed, they have gone further and charged the later Church 
with formal] idolatry, from which even the Fathers of Nicaea 
are allowed to be free. Our readers will be surprised to hear, 
after all the strong language he uses, that our author exone- 
rates the Council from every thing that can be properly called 
idolatry. Perhaps it is only by comparison, perhaps he has 
no very clear idea what the Council really declared, perhaps 


* Council of Trent, Session xxv. 
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he is only usually inconsistent or oblivious; but these are his 
words : 


«© The Council had made a marked distinction between the wor- 
ship due to God and that to be paid to any image whatever, even of 
Christ or the Virgin Mary. ‘This superior kind of worship was to 
be paid to God alone, and to no creature whatever; while the infe- 
rior worship might be given to pictures and images, saints and 
angels, as well as God. ..... . That this inferior kind of worship 
was the only worship allowed to images of any kind whatever, is 
further evident from the words of their decree or definition on this 
subject. But this view has not satisfied later divines on this head, 
and they have, in part at least, come to an opposite conclusion; and, 
it appears from Thomas Aquinas and many others enumerated in 
Stillingfleet’s Defence, that, after all, ‘latria,’ or supreme worship, 
does belong to images of Christ... .. . Ilence also has arisen a third 
point of difference. The Council of Nice recognised but two kinds 
of worship: ‘latria,’ the worship in spirit and in truth, due to God 
only; inferior worship, which is common to all sacred things what- 
ever. ‘This latter was by the Council called ‘ proscunesis,’ but since 
it has been called ‘dulia.’ A third kind of worship, entirely un- 
known to the Nicene divines, has been established in succeeding 
ages, a worship inferior to ‘ latria,’ and yet superior to ‘ dulia,’ 
which is styled ‘hyper-dulia,’ and belongs to the Virgin Mary only.” 


So that, after all, the Council of Nicza is cleared from the 
charge brought against it, except perhaps as having implicitly 
favoured later corruptions; and as the Council of Trent simply 
repeats the decision of Niczea, it follows that the Church of 
Rome is guiltless at least of having synodically sanctioned any 
form of actual idolatry whatever. 

But what is it that the theologians referred to really say 
or mean? Despite scholastic language, and the confusion 
which Protestant controversialists have raised about it, the 
matter in itself is simple enough, and capable of being com- 
prehended by any ordinary understanding. We will try to 
state itin common terms. You possess the portrait of a be- 
loved friend; you regard it with a certain aflection; in some 
way or other you look upon it, and you treat it as represent- 
ing the person whose portrait it is. It reminds you of him, 
and in imagination you make him present to you; and this 
calls forth certain feelings and affections, of which the inani- 
mate portrait is itself in a manner the recipient or the object. 
Any how, in whatever way you may please to express it, the 
portrait bears a certain relation to your friend; and the feel- 
ings with which you regard him are somehow associated with 
the image of him. Well, a metaphysician will analyse these 
feelings, and will give you the value of this relation; he will 
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measure the severel acts of the mind, and sort and separate 
them into degrees and kinds; and all this he will do by a pro- 
cess and in terms which, if you are not of a metaphysical turn, 
you may not at once understand. And just so it is that the 
Catholic metaphysician or theologian proceeds in the matter of 
holy images. He analyses the devotional acts of the mind, and 
notes down, in theological terms, the several values of them. 
There is nothing more foolish or extravagant in the one case 
than in the other. It may be necessary in order to meet and 
expose the attacks of heresy. It is not that he invents a 
subtle science, and then sets men consciously to act it out; 
he simply expresses, in technical or scholastic terms, what the 
worshipper does naturally and unconsciously. This is one 
of the strange mistakes of Protestants. They fancy that all 
these subtle distinctions—as they call them—are intended for 
popular teaching; and that people are told, as if they were 
going through some metaphysical exercise, what kind of men- 
tal act, or series of acts, or combination of acts, they are to 
make, first before an image of our Lord, then before an image 
of our Lady, and then before an image of some Saint. The 
truth being, that they who are devout to the persons thus re- 
presented, “will pay their image due honour; and this honour, 
when analysed, will prove to ‘be what St. Thomas, Bellarmine, 
De Lugo, wih others, have determined it to be. Religious 
honour is subject to the same metaphysical laws as non- -reli- 
gious honour, and is equally capable of being, so to say, 
scientifically defined. It is honour secundum quid, or itisa 
relative honour, or it is an inferior honour, in one case as in 
the other; the only difference being, that one belongs to the 
religious order, the other to the non-religious order. Such 
definition does not alter the nature of the act; it does not 
turn it into something more, or something else, than it was 
before being defined. It is a theological development, not a 
practical one; the result of a strictly analytical process in the 
minds of theologians, not of any extension, much less of any 
change, in the practice itself. 

It is not true, then, that a species of worship, “ entirely 
unknown to the Nicene divines has been established in suc- 
ceeding ages;” the truth simply being, that while the “ cultus” 
of images has remained practically the same that it was in the 
eighth « century, it has been subjected to philosophical analysis, 
and has obtained in consequence a theological status which 
it had not in earlier times. Neither is it true that “ later 
divines” have “come,” even “in part, to an opposite conclu- 
sion to that of Nicaa;” and that they hold, after all, that 
“atria, or supreme worship, does belong to images of Christ.” 
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The Council of Niczea defined that images of Christ were 
to be venerated, but not with “latria;” that is, not direct] 
and absolutely with that supreme worship which is due only 
to the Person of Christ. Later theologians strictly maintain 
the same proposition; but they shew that in venerating such 
image, the honour paid properly and absolutely to Christ is, | 
by the very constitution of the human mind, paid improperly, 
and (as the phrase is) accidentally to the image. If properly 
and improperly be synonymous terms,* then the Protestant 
charge is true; if not, it is a calumny, and what is more, 
a very stupid calumny. If the analogous honour paid to 
a friend’s portrait be not non-religious idolatry, then the 
honour which is due to an image of Christ is not religious 
idolatry, Again, there being, as we have said, a certain neces- 
sary metaphysical connexion between a person and his image, 
the ‘‘cultus” shewn to the former has a certain relation or 
value in regard of the latter; and as the ‘‘ cultus” varies with 
the person to whom it is shewn, so the terms in which that 
*‘cultus” and its relation to the image are expressed, vary 
likewise. Hence the distinctions in theology between ‘ la- 
tria,” the supreme worship due to God, “ dulia,” the * cultus” 
or worship due to the Saints, “‘ hyper-dulia,” a higher form of 
the same due to the Mother of God. And theologians speak 
of relative * latria,” and inferior “ latria,” and “ latria” secun- 
dum quid, and the other combinations in a like manner, simply 
because such, when analysed, is the technical value of the acts 
which are severally elicited by the images of those to whom 
the “ cultus’’ is paid. 
We cannot enter further into these questions. All that 
we would draw attention to is, that, in some sense or other, 
honour, veneration, worship, or what is meant by the Latin 
word “ cultus,” is due and is to be paid ¢o a sacred image: 
to the person represented through the image, but also to the 
image itself, as that person’s representative. ‘The intention 
of the Church is not fulfilled by historical pictures, or symbo- 
lical figures, or sculptured effigies of Saints, as they are some- 
times called (as if all that was set up was some monument or 
memorial of them), or statues which form part of the architec- 


* Yet this is what Protestant controversialists hold. The most flagrant in- 
stance, perhaps, is that of Mr. Palmer, who in his eighth ‘ Letter’ to Dr. Wise- 
man labours to shew that, in the very judgment of Catholic divines themselves, 
there is no difference between the adoration due to Christ and that which is due 
to his image per se. As a specimen of extreme dulness joined with a certain 
acuteness and aptitude for theological analysis, this series of ‘‘ Letters’’ is, as far 
as our knowledge extends, unique. When Protestants take to systematising their 
opinions, it is like an insane man attempting to reason consecutively. The very 
madness of the thing baffles all refutation. 
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tural features and ornaments of a building. These are not 
images in the high, Catholic, devotional sense of the term. 
Images are representative. They are for worship; objects of 
devotion, as well as helps and incentives thereto. Their use 
is not only to raise the mind to heaven, where the Saint reigns 
in glory, but to bring him down to earth, to re-present him, 
or render him, as it were, present on the very spot where his 
image stands, that we may worship him through it and it for 
him. ‘This was the very point at issue at the beginning of 
the Iconoclastic controversy. Leo the Isaurian would have 
retained images in churches, provided they were raised aloft 
out of the reach of the people, so that they could not be used 
in any way as objects of worship. ‘This it is that the author 
of the “Caroline Books” complained of, that “ those pic- 
tures and images which were made only for the ornament 
of buildings and the memorials of things past, are now... . 
actually w orshipped ; tapers are lighted before them, 1 incense, 
first-fruits, and other offerings are ‘made to them.” ‘This it is 
that the Council of Trent both presupposes and prescribes, 
where it says that ‘‘ the honour which is shewn to images is 
referred to the prototypes whom they represent ; so that by 
the images which we kiss, and before which we uncover our 
heads, or prostrate ourselves, we adore Christ himself, and 
venerate the Saints who are represented thereby.” In short, 
“image-worship” is one of the many varied forms of Catholic 
devotion. It springs out of a vital realisation of the mystery 
of the Incarnation; it is one of the natural expressions in 
which the devout mind gives vent to its affections towards the 
Sacred Humanity of our Lord and those who are the most 
closely connected with Him. 

Doubtless, it has been a grievous loss to the faithful of 
this country that, for one cause or another, the public exercise 
of this most beautiful and innocent devotion has fallen into 
such desuetude and neglect. Happily, the annual solemnity 
of adoring the Holy Cross on Good Friday has not left us 
without some open exhibition of this most Catholic and pious 

ractice ; but the almost total absence from our chapels of 
the objects of its exercise, and its consequent disuse as a 
popular devotion, must be deplored by all who have felt how 
warm and loving is the atmosphere of a continental church, 
poor and rude as it may be, with its many shrines and altars, 
each with its picture and its image, and who have watched 
the people coming in to throw themselves before the Holy 
Rood, or to make an offering to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, or to kneel and say an Ave before our dear Lady’s 
image, or to beg some favour from her holy spouse, kissing 
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their feet, not once, but many times, leaving them moist with 
tears, lighting little tapers in their honour on their festal 
days, and all so simply, and so sweetly, and in such a trustful, 


childlike way, as though it were part of their daily life of 


faith. Privately, of course, ‘image-worship” has never ceased 
to be most religiously practised; for how can one imagine 
a Catholic without his crucifix, his rosary with its oft-kissed 
medal, his little holy pictures, and other cherished objects of 
devotion? And much has been done, and more is doing, to 
encourage its public exercise, but it is our earnest prayer that 
the day may be hastened when Protestants shall be unable to 
suppose a difference in this respect between English and fo- 
reign Catholicism, and our brethren from more favoured climes, 
entering the very poorest and least ornainented chapel in this 
alien and heretical land, shall feel themselves still in the ac- 
customed home of their heart, amidst the dear familiar tokens 
of the one communion and the one faith. 

One word to those who dislike the forms in which this 
devotion exhibits itself abroad, who take offence at the gaily 
dressed Madonnas, with their spangled robes and muslin 
veils and tinsel crowns. We would say to them, Are you for 
‘‘image-worship” in any shape? Do you admire the devo- 
tion of the people more than you dislike the form it takes ? 
If not, is it quite certain that it may not be the devection, and 
not the form, which is distasteful to you? Have you per- 
sonally any attrait towards it? if not, can you be a fair 
judge of its due expression? Is it so certain that if you prac- 
tised ‘‘image-worship” you would not naturally do what now 
displeases you? As a fact, does this practice prevail, has it 
ever prevailed, can it prevail, where the taste of the few and 
not the devotion of the many is consulted? Asa fact, do we 
not find that wherever this devotion is popular, it takes such 
forms as shock good taste? Set up a fine statue, and see 
whether the people will pay it any ‘‘ worship.” Of two things 
one: either they will shew it but a passing admiration, or they 
will so bedeck and bedizen, or otherwise disfigure it, that it 
will soon be impossible to say of what material it is made. 
Popular devotion has a trick of smothering good taste and 
overpowering it altogether. In this matter at least, we be- 
lieve that it is impossible to combine devotional use with 
artistic effect. Which do you prefer ? 

Again, Protestants will tell us we ought to avoid extremes. 
This is a common phrase; what, then, does it mean? With 
them every religious affection, every devotional act, borders 
upon sin; the perfection of every virtue is a vice, because it 
is anextreme. Even the love of God, in their judgment, tends 
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to making men enthusiasts and fanatics; reverence tends to 
superstition, and so on. ‘There is a radical error in all this, 
Of course, popularly speaking, extremes are dangerous; but, 
strictly speaking, extremes come not through excess, but 
through defect, of good. Rashness is not excess of courage, 
but defect of prudence; prodigality is net excess of liberality, 
but proceeds from some inherent vice or weakness. There- 
fore also it is incorrect to say that we can love our neigh- 
bour too much; no one loves his neighbour too much if "he 
loves God aright. It is a defect in his love towards God, not 
excess in his love towards his neighbour, which constitutes 
his sin when such exists. The difference between the love 

of God and the love of our neighbour does not consist in a 
due proportion between one and the other, but in that the 
love of God is supreme and the love of our neighbour is 
subordinate. We cannot love two objects supremely; it 
is impossible. If two objects are loved equally, neither is 
loved supremely. If one is loved more than another, it does 
not follow that the one best loved is loved supremely, because 
supreme love is not matter of proportion. ‘l'his once under- 
stood, it will be clearly perceived how absurd it is to talk of 
the possibility of idolatry, when God himself is rightly adored 
and his true nature comprehended. The safeguard against 
idolatry is the knowledge and love of the true God. When 
men forgot God of old, forgot what He was and who He was, 
forgot his law, his will, his attributes, they turned to idols. 
The making and worshipping of idols was the result, the last 
expression, of this departure. But what parallel is there be- 
tween this and the Church’s “ cultus” of images—she who so 
diligently teaches her children the knowledge. of the supreme 
God, as He has revealed Himself in his Unity of essence and 
Trinity of persons? Let her accusers open any Catholic ca- 
techism, and they will see what pains are taken by the Church 
to lay deep this solid foundation on which error cannot stand. 
Of this the Protestant knows nothing. With the exception 
of the few who have borrowed so much from the storehouse 
of truth, what care is taken by members of the Established 
Church to instruct the youthful mind in the mysteries of the 
blessed ‘Trinity, the eternal generation of the Son and pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, the Incarnation, and the Person 
of the God-man? Protestants in general shrink from these 
subjects; they can but yield at most a cold belief to such 
high doctrines by averting their eyes from the contemplation 
of them ; ; they are little sensitive to the most frightful here- 
sies, they treat them as mere speculative differences, and then 
they turn to us and charge us with idolatry! Surely it might 
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move us to scorn and indignation, did it not move us rather 
to compassion ; but let them know that our safeguard against 
idolatry, as against every other error, is not a pitiful fear of 
extremes, a shrinking dread of allowing free scope to our 
affections and the natural homage which the heart pays to 
all it loves and honours; our safeguard is this,;—that we wor- 
ship one God in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is God over all, blessed for ever. 
He who loves God cannot be joined unto idols. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A remarkable and interesting Life has been added to the series 
of Modern Saints’ Lives—that of the Ver. PBenedict Joseph Labré, 
who was literally a beggar for Christ’s sake. We trust English 
nicety will not be too much astonished at the dirt which the holy 
man cherished rather than avoided. It is his sanctity and mortifi- 
cation which are to be imitated, according to owr vocation, and not 
according to his. The Editors remind the delicate reader that St. 
Philip Neri abhorred dirt quite as fervently as the Ven. Benedict 
Labré loved it; and we have little doubt that were the twelve 
Apostles now to reappear in the world, they would present very 
considerable varieties in personal cleanliness to the eyes of the 
astonished people of this island of ‘‘baths and washhouses for the 
labouring poor,” and poisonous sewers for all classes of the com- 
munity. A race which drains the filth of a city of two million 
inhabitants into a large open river running through the heart of 
its houses, and then drinks the polluted stream, need not turn up 
its nose very high at the anti-sanitary peculiarities of an Italian 
Saint. Those who love cleaner Saints may study with pleasure and 
profit the Lives of the Ven. Fabrizio dall’ Aste, and the Ven. Mariano 
Sozzini, both Fathers of the Oratory, and whose biographies are also 
now published in the same collection. 


A very useful supplementary volume to Cardinal Pacca’s Me- 
moirs, reviewed in our present Number, will be found in a book 
by M. Pradi¢, Secretary to the Comité des Cultes of the French 
Assembly, entitled Za Question Religieuse en 1682, 1790, 1802, 
et 1848 (Paris, Sagnier et Bray). The Cardinal makes frequent 
mention of the relation in which the French nation had at different 
periods placed itself towards the Holy See, especially by the Con- 
cordat of 1802, by which the Catholic religion again received the 
homage of the French Government under Napoleon. M. Pradié 
here gives a complete résumé of the events of the four different 
epochs above named. These include the declaration of the French 
clergy on the liberties of the Gallican Church in 1682, together 
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with the abominable decree of Louis XIV.; the report to the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1790, presented by M. Camus, with the “civil 
constitution” of the clergy thereon founded ; the Concordat between 
Napoleon and the Pope in 1802, at full length ; ; and the report pre- 
sented by the Comité des Cultes to the ‘Legislative Assembly in 
March 1849. These, however, are but a portion of M. Pradic’s 
work, which includes a large number of documents hitherto unpub- 
lished, and discussions on the great questions involved in a union 
between the Catholic Church and any State. 


Another aspect of France is supplied in Miss Kavanagh’s Woman 
in I'rance during the Iighteenth Century (Smith and Elder), a 
agreeably-written historical sketch of the most celebrated women 
who exercised so singular a sway during the march of French so- 
ciety to revolution and desolation. As a complete picture of the 
influence of women during this terrible and demoralised period, 
Miss Kavanagh’s volumes are defective; for they tell nothing of 
the lives of those pure and devout souls who served God either in 
convents or in private life, and whose faith remained unshaken 
daring an age of corruption unparalleled in France. Iler own 
views, also, both religious and political, are vague and hesitating, 
and not founded on much real knowledge, or a very acute moral 
sense. Nevertheless, the work is amusing and instructive, plea- 
santly interspersed with anecdotes, and passes as lightly as may 
be over the grosser details of that licentious social life, of which 
the Reign of Terror was at once the result and the punishment. 


Of the inner life of France, not only at the present time, but all 
through her periods of severest trial, a little book, just translated, 
gives a singularly pleasing and characteristic picture. The Children 
of Mary (Burns and Lambert) is a series of brief biographies of 
several young pupils of the convent called the Maison des Oiseaux 
at Paris. They have all the charm of truth, simplicity, and earnest 
feeling; and as they enter into various details of children’s lives 
and deaths, they will be gladly welcomed to many Catholic fire- 
sides in England and Ireland. As yet it is the only book of its 
kind accessible to our young Catholic boys and girls. 


A third edition of the Very Rev. J. Moore’s translation of Pére 
Martin’s Way of the Holy Cross (Maher, Birmingham) attests the 
popularity of an excellent little manual for one of the most touching 
of Catholic devotions. The edition has one merit but too rare in 
our publications intended for popular use, it is printed in a large 
and readable type. For want of such a type a great number of 
valuable books are utterly useless for the aged, and also for the poor, 
who often cannot read small print without considerable difficulty. 


The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary; a Selection of Poetry 
arranged in accordance with the Prayers and Meditations of the Ro- 
sary, by a Member of the Sodality of the Living Rosary (Richard- 
son), tells its own subject, though not its merits, which are those 
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of a very well-chosen collection of short poems. Many of them are 
translations from Catholic hymns, and many from Mr. Keble’s 
version of the Psalms. Besides these, there are a few poems by 
other writers, including the compiler herself. From the last men- 
tioned we take the following lines, for the sake of the happy image 
with which they conclude. 


‘* Ave Maria! words that still 

The charmed air with music fill 

Whene’er they meet our ear, as though 

Th’ angelic voice had power to throw 

Its own celestial tones upon 

Our earthly language ; as when shone 

Of old the dawn on Memnon’s stone, 

The rock breathed music not its own !’’ 
A clever preface is prefixed to the volume, in which the authoress 
expresses her dissent from an article which formerly appeared in 
the Dublin Review on Keble’s Lyra Innocentium. We suspect there 
is less difference between the reviewer and the writer of this pre- 


face than the latter suspects. 


Mr. Price has published in a single volume his Sick Calls, which 
first appeared in Dolman’s Magazine. They are already well known 
to many of our readers; but there is some addition made to the 
original series. They were amongst the best papers which the 
Magazine supplied during Mr. Price’s editorship; and bearing all 
the impress of reality, are worth republication, and well deserve an 
extensive circulation. A graceful frontispiece and title-page adorn 
the volume, from the pencil of Mr. Henry Doyle. 


The Rev. J. Hughes, whose treatises on the celebration of Mass 

are already well known, has published a small treatise on Pontifical 
ae a ae a ' 

Ceremonies, from the work of Monsignor Sillani, Bishop of Terracina. 
Now that pontifical functions of all kinds are becoming so much 
more common throughout Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. Hughes’ 
manual will be an acceptable addition to his former publications. 
The price is very low, and the work deserves general circulation. = 


The Unity of Government in the Church of Christ, considered in 
reference to the Gorham Controversy, by the Rev. R. Sumner, 8. J. 
(Rockcliff), is a very forcible and thoughtful sermon recently preached 
on the subject which its title describes. In the space of an ordinary 
discourse it contains the gist of the whole question between Catho- 
licism and all forms of schism, as such. The profits of the sale 
are to go towards purchasing a new organ for St. Francis Xavier's 
Church at Liverpool ; and they who love material as well as moral 
harmony will do well to purchase copies of the sermon (which is 
very cheap) for general circulation. 


Dr. Miley’s History of the Papal States (Newby) is a work de- 
serving a far more extended notice than we can at present bestow. 
We must reserve it for a future occasion, and be content with saying, 
that it claims a place by right in every historical and Catholic library. 
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An excellent volume of Thoughts and Affections on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ (Richardson) has been translated, by Father Ignatius 
of St. Paul, from the Italian of Fra Gaetano M. da Bergamo, a Ca- 
puchin. They are eminently practical, and possess all that simpli- 
city of style and unaffected fervour which is the characteristic of the 
best Italian ascetic and devotional writings. The translator says 
that it is the first work calculated to promote devotion to the Pas- 
sion of our Lord to which he has put lis hand since he became 
specially bound, as a Passionist, to devote his life to this object. A 
better commencement could scarcely have been made. 


The Saints of Ireland (Dublin, Richardson) is a series of perio- 
dical tracts, giving a brief account of the Irish Saints of each 
month. The ‘idea of the publication is a good one; and the work 
containing a good deal of information in a : small compass, it merits 
support in England as well as in Ireland. 


The }Vay of the Holy Cross (Richardson) is a useful tract ; con- 
taining, in addition to the Stations of the Cross, the Seven Stations 
for Good Friday, the Clock of the Passion (for all Fridays and the 
whole of Lent), and the devotion to our Lady in Desolation; all 
translated from the French. 


The Decay of Traditional Faith, and the Re-establishment of Faith 
upon Philosophy, by Weury Terson, A.M. (Chapman), is a token of 
the rapid coalescence of Socinianism with Deism. Mr. Ierson is so 
kind as to admit that our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ was not, as the 
old-fashioned infidels asserted, an impostor. In his opening sen- 
tence he tells us, in terms which make the Christian heart shudder, 
that ‘‘the religion of nature holds in profound veneration the 
memory of Jesus of Nazareth.’ That this new school of unbe- 
lievers will long retain their present views is, however, impossible. 
An utter unbelief in all revealed doctrine cannot long co-exist with 
a belief that the Bible is not intentionally a fraud. Wowever, it 
behoves us carefully to watch infidelity in all its stages of tran- 
sition; and Mr. Ierson’s two lectures are a fresh illustration of the 
overwhelming necessity which there is for the Catholic Church to 
come forward and claim her rights over the hearts and intellects of 
this nation. Even Mr. lerson feels that there is a degree of con- 
sistency in the Catholic system which no shade of Protestantism 
can pretend to. 





We have for some time wished to call our readers’ attention to a 
subject which has not received its due share of attention from the 
Catholic body. Many persons are familiar with the name and 
object of the Catholic Life Assurance Company, from its advertise- 
ments in our own columns, and those of other journals; but pro- 
bably few are acquainted with the more important facts in the 
history of Life Assurance in general, and of the Catholic Associa- 
tion in particular. As renew ed energies have for some time past 
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been brought to bear upon this last society, and as it has unde- 
niable claims upon the support of Catholics, the present will be a 
fit opportunity for introducing the subject to our pages. 

It is now nearly a century and a half since the first Life As- 
surance Company was established in England. During the first 
hundred years not more than twenty were brought into existence, 
while during the last forty-five years there have been upwards of 
one hundred founded; and yet the practice of assurance, as a pro- 
vision for families, is by no means what it ought to be. One would 
think, judging from the number of existing offices, and their enor- 
mous accumulations of profits, that almost every man and woman 
in the United Kingdom made a practice of assuring. But this is 
very far from the truth. It is doubtful if there are at this moment 
much more than 150,000 lives assured in all Great Britain and 
Ireland. Numerous as are the present Assurance Companies, there 
is room for very many more; for it needs but a comparatively small 
number of annual assurers to create, in the course of twenty or 
thirty years, a vast Prov ident Institution. 

The “ Equitable,”’ established nearly one hundred years ago, has 
received, in entrance-money, premiums, and interest, upwards of 
twenty-five millions, and it still possesses nearly nine millions in 
stock, mortgages, and cash. Among others not so +: estab- 
Behold is the “ Scottish Widows’ Fund, ” established in 1815; at 
the termination of its fourth year, ‘the capital sums aaa 
amounted to 68,0002.; while the annual revenue from the pre- 
miums on this sum did not exceed 25001. In 18-41, just twenty- 
five years after its establishment, the assurances had swelled from 
68,0002. to 5,500,000/., and the yearly income from 25002. to 
190,0007. Again, let us take what is called a ‘‘ Class office,” the 
‘Law Life,” an office which looks to members of the legal pro- 


fession for its chief support. This Society was established in _— 
In 1833, after ten years’ existence, it received 880,295/. in pre- 


miums, averaging 88,0297. per annum. But in the next seven anaes 
it received 1,399,066/., averaging 200,000/. per annum, or more 
than double the annual average of the first period. Its assets 
now exceed three millions sterling, and its income exceeds four 
hundred thousand pounds yearly. Or to take another Class office, 
the * Clerical,’ established in 1824. This Socicty at first made its 
way slowly, but now its invested funds exceed 650,000/.; and the 
income, steadily i increasing, is upwards of 127,000/. per annum. 
Numbers of other instances might be given,—such as the 
“Church of England,” the ‘‘ Legal and General,” the ‘* Medical,’ 
and many more “founded within the last ten years. In fact, now 
nearly all professions and classes have a flourishing office of their 
own. ‘There are companies for lawyers, parsons, doctors, soldiers, 
mariners, merchants, architects, engineers, frecmasons, licensed 
victuallers, teetotallers, clerks, farmers, Wesleyans, Quakers; and, 
to come to our special object, for Catholics also. Four years have 
not elapsed since the foundation of this last. Half of that period 
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was one of great commercial depression, and yet the Company has 
already a much larger amount assured than fell to the Jot of the 
highly successful office named above, the ‘Scottish Widows,” in the 
first four years of its existence. The ‘‘ Scottish Widows” possessed 
but 68,0002. in policies; the ‘Catholic’ has had upward of 110,000. 
[ts annual income did not exceed 2500/., whiie the income of the 
‘Catholic’ exceeds 30002. During the last twelve months the yearly 
business of the ‘Catholic’? has been more than doubled, through 
the energies of those at its head. 

Seeing the immense field for cultivation that lay open on the 
Continent, a proposal was some time ago made for the extension of 
the Company abroad. This was consented to; and ever since it 
has been working the preliminaries for successful action across the 
Channel. In France the last three months it has rapidly progressed 
in forming an organised system of agency throughout the depart- 
ments. ‘l'ravelling agents are traversing the whole kingdom; and 
in the course of the present year there is no doubt that a very 
large French business will be the result, and has already commenced. 
What the French people seem to like chiefly is, the provision of de- 
ferred annuities for themselves. This is a very safe and profitable 
business, which, if carried on to any extent, will speedily make the 
‘Catholic’ a rich Company. There seems to be also a great dis- 
position on the part of the French people to invest money in Eng- 
land for safety, in the shape of immediate annuities. This likewise 
will be a great advantage to the “Catholic.” It has likewise agencies 
in Belgium, and will gradually extend them to Germany, where so 
much life-assurance business has beer monopolised by one or two 
offices only, for the word ‘Catholic’? has a great charm abroad. 
‘The Company has also assurances in other parts of Europe, and in 
India, Australia, and America. Still coming nearer home, there is 
a large Catholic population in the United Kingdom, a considerable 
portion of which possesses the means for Life Assurance. They are 
becoming more and more alive to the value of taking out policies for 
the benefit of their families, churches, and schools; but there is still 
much to be learnt upon the subject among all classes. 

We need hardly say that the ‘‘ Catholic” has special claims upon 
us all. Almost every other class in the country feels the advantage 
of possessing one or more Insurance Companies ; while there can be 
no doubt that Catholics possess one essential element for the pro- 
sperity of Life Assurance Societies in a higher degree than any other 
class ;—our religion makes us more temperate, more regular, more 
cheerful than other men; and temperance, regularity, and cheerful- 
ress are the fruitful sources of long life. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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